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FOREWORD 


This  book,  The  Public  Parks  of  Freeport ,  Illinois ,  illus¬ 
trated  with  many  significant  pictures,  sponsored  by  Mr. 
Robert  F.  Koenig,  civic-minded  citizen,  was  compiled  and 
edited  by  Miss  Mabel  Goddard,  native  of  Stephenson  Coun¬ 
ty,  teacher  in  Freeport  High  School,  head  of  the  English  de¬ 
partment  of  the  large  Arsenal  Technical  High  School  in  In¬ 
dianapolis,  an  author  of  national  reputation.  A  mass  of  de¬ 
tail  gathered  by  laborious  research  is  woven  into  an  on-run¬ 
ning  story  in  easy  conversational  style.  For  all  time  to  come 
this  book  will  be  basic  material  for  all  interested  in  the  origin 
and  development  of  Freeport's  system  of  parks.  There  will 
never  be  another  history  of  Freeport's  parks — only  each  suc¬ 
ceeding  generation's  added  chapter  on  the  further  expansion 
of  the  parks  and  park  services. 

Better  than  I  could  write  it  is  the  following  recording  of 
the  observations  and  reflections  of  a  young-old  tree. 

An  imaginative  little  girl,  enraptured  by  the  lyric  beauty 
of  Freeport's  Krape  Park,  “almost  hearing  the  pulse  of  sap 
and  the  mysterious  workings  of  chlorophyl,"  blinked  her 
eyes  up  at  the  big  oak  tree,  “its  feet  in  the  water  and  its 
head  in  the  sun"  and  demanded,  “How  long  have  you  been 
here?'' 

“One  hundred  and  eighty  years,  by  ring  count,"  smiled 
the  wise  old  tree,  “and  this  is  my  story.  .  .  . 


“I  was  eight  years  old  when  Jefferson  wrote  the  Declara" 
tion  of  Independence;  fifteen  when  the  colonies  became  the 
United  States  of  America  at  the  end  of  the  Revolutionary 
war,  nineteen  when  the  great  constitution  was  written  and 
twenty'one  when  Washington  was  inaugurated  the  first 
president  of  this  country  and  sixty  "five  when  pioneer  Wil¬ 
liam  Waddains  built  the  first  permanent  home  in  Stephen" 
son  county.  Then,  the  whole  county  was  one  great  natural 
park. 

“Two  years  later,  in  1835,  William  Baker  built  the  first 
home  in  Freeport.  I  saw  home"seekers  come  into  Freeport 
by  ox"team,  covered  wagons,  on  foot  and  horseback,  hardy, 
courageous,  hopeful.  At  eighty"five  I  saw  the  first  railroad 
train  chug  into  Freeport.  From  older  states  and  from  Eng" 
land,  Scotland,  Ireland,  France,  Holland  and  Germany  new 
citizens,  Protestants  and  Catholics,  came  off  the  trains  into 
Freeport  and  fanned  out  into  all  the  sections  of  the  county. 
They  kept  coming  until  on  farms,  in  villages  and  cities  the 
county  was  walleddn  in  homes,  business  blocks  and  indus" 
tries.  The  park  had  disappeared. 

“I  was  eighty  "seven  when  Freeport  became  a  chartered 
city  in  1855;  ninety  when  one  of  the  great  events  of  Ameri" 
can  history  took  place  in  Freeport — the  LincohvDouglas  de" 
bate;  and  ninety  "seven,  almost  a  hundred  years  old,  when 
the  people  celebrated  the  victorious  end  of  the  Civil  War. 
At  one  hundred  and  thirty  I  saw  the  soldiers  return  from  the 
Spanish" American  War.  I  was  one  hundred  fifty  as  I  wit" 
nessed  the  joyous  Armistice  Day  celebration  ending  the  first 
World  War,  and  one  hundred  seventy  "seven  when  World 


War  II  ended  in  victory  over  the  brutal  totalitarian  militar' 
ists  of  Germany,  Italy  and  Japan. 

“My  big  year  was  1911.  I  was  one  hundred  forty'three 
when  the  Freeport  Park  District  was  formed.  The  parks 
would  come  back!  In  two  years,  80acre  Taylor  Park  and 
120acre  Krape  Park  belonged  to  the  people  of  Freeport. 
Then  in  1923  80acre  Read  Park.  Three  great  parks,  with 
three  small  neighborhood  parks  and  other  park  areas  total 
325  acres — valued,  with  buildings,  improvements  and  equip' 
ment  at  more  than  half  a  million  dollars;  and  this  year,  1948, 
another  neighborhood  park  in  the  northwestern  section  of 
Freeport,  and  the  Park  Board  is  planning  a  $150,000  swim' 
ming  pool  for  which  the  people  have  voted  bonds.  Always 
“unfinished  business” —  the  extension  of  parks,  park  im' 
provements,  equipment  and  services. 

“The  best  part  of  the  park  system  —  the  people  in  the 
parks.  Men,  women  and  children  moved  into  the  parks  by 
thousands.  Horseshoe  games,  shuffleboard,  croquet,  benches 
in  the  shade  pulled  older  people  out  of  their  rocking  chairs. 
Younger  people  on  tennis  courts,  at  archery,  in  swimming 
and  canoeing.  Families,  neighborhood  groups,  organizations 
.  .  .  from  fifty  miles  they  came  to  Freeport’s  parks.  What  a 
goodwill  investment! 

“In  the  parks  are  attractive  arenas  for  pageants,  outdoor 
plays,  exhibits,  public  addresses  by  noted  orators  and  band 
concerts  for  the  thousands. 

“I  rejoiced  to  note  the  expansion  of  the  ideals  of  the  Park 
Boards.  First  it  was  acquiring  parks,  then  park  improve' 
ments  and  equipment.  Then  came  expansion  of  park  services 


in  the  interest  of  all  the  people  in  the  parks.  Mr.  Norman 
Sleeker  started  softball  games  for  a  few  boys  in  Read  Park. 
The  game  caught  on  with  the  boys  and  the  public.  Mr. 
Sleeker,  always  more  than  Secretary  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  — he 
is  an  institution  in  Freeport  —  appealed  to  the  Park  Board 
for  cooperation.  The  response  was  six  softball  diamonds, 
three  hard  ball  diamonds,  equipment  and  night-lighting.  Re- 
suit — 58  teams  of  young  players,  85,000  delighted  people 
watching  the  games.  Cynics  complain  about  youth.  The 
Park  Board  and  Mr.  Sleeker  do  something  about  it,  a  great 
assist  to  youth.  One  step  at  a  time,  and  the  next  step  was  a 
big  one;  the  Board,  encouraged  by  Mr.  Sleezer,  financing 
playground  supervision.  The  Park  Board’s  investment  in 
youth  yields  big  dividends  in  health,  good  sportsmanship, 
character,  loyalty  and  good  citizenship. 

tkThis  180  year  old  tree  observes  that  the  parks  and  their 
services  did  not  just  happen.  Public  spirited  men  labored 
long  and  hard  to  have  the  Park  district  set  up.  Then  through 
thirty-seven  years  they  worked  without  pay  (only  the  pay 
that  comes  from  the  consciousness  of  a  community-useful 
work  well  done  and  appreciated)  to  make  Freeport’s  parks 
second  to  none.  The  people  responded  by  voting  taxes  and 
bonds.  Out  in  front  in  the  campaign  to  arouse  the  people 
to  vote  to  establish  the  Park  district  was  Mr.  Matthew  Mar¬ 
vin,  Sr.,  enthusiastic  and  efficient. 

"Youth  especially  should  read  the  book  on  Freeport’s 
parks,  a  lesson  in  history  at  work.  They  will  appreciate  the 
cost  in  time,  effort  and  taxes  that  have  gone  into  the  build¬ 
ing  and  servicing  of  the  parks,  and  will  cooperate  to  preserve 


them.  Park  Board  members  have  spent  hours,  days,  years  in 
this  work.  One  of  these  men  seemed  to  make  a  religion  of 
his  service  to  the  people's  parks.  They  called  him  Charley — 
and  the  Park  Board  named  Demeter  Drive  as  a  living  me' 
morial.  He  wrote  his  name  all  over  Freeport’s  Parks. 

“I  saw  citizens  make  large  personal  gifts  to  the  Parks — 
Wright  and  Purinton,  Knowlton,  the  Bidwells,  the  Mor' 
gans,  grand  F.  A.  Read  whose  monument  Read  Park  is,  W. 
T.  Rawleigh  in  his  gift  of  a  neighborhood  park  and  the 
sculpture,  “Lincoln  the  Debater”  in  Taylor  Park,  a  notable 
work  of  American  art;  and  the  band  shell,  the  totem  pole 
in  Krape  Park,  and  now  this  book,  gifts  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Robert  F.  Koenig. 

“The  parks  are  also  for  the  individual,  alone  with  his  own 
mind,  enriched  by  outward  perceptions  and  inward  reflect 
tions  in  the  quiet  of  nature’s  cathedral.  I  was  twenty^six 
when  at  nineteen  the  poet,  William  Cullen  Bryant,  wrote: 

“To  him  who  in  love  of  nature  holds 
Communion  with  her  visible  forms  she  spea\s 
A  various  language;  for  his  gayer  hours 
She  has  a  voice  of  gladness  and  a  smile 
And  eloquence  of  beauty,  and  she  glides 
Into  his  darker  musings  with  a  mild 
And  healing  sympathy  that  steals  away 
Their  sharpness  ere  he  is  aware.' 

“But  I  am  not  really  old  at  one  hundred  eighty.  The  lone 
individual  may  look  with  me  at  old  Yellow  Creek,  its  waters 
moving  on  into  the  Pecatonica,  the  Rock,  the  Mississippi, 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  on  into  earth’s  great  seas,  many 
thousand  years  old.  Very  old,  the  glacial  ice  that  crushed 
and  pulverized  rock  masses  and  spread  over  Stephenson 


County  the  soil  base  for  fields  of  grass  and  grain.  Older  yet 
the  slow  geological  forces  that  built  up  the  limestone  and 
sandstone  strata,  once  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  right  here  in 
Krape  Park.  Much  older  yet  that  star,  our  sun — and  out 
beyond,  the  unlimited  universe  of  millons  of  suns  and  neb' 
ulae.  And  Time  goes  on,  but  not  comprehensible. 

“Old  too  is  the  7000  year  drama  of  recorded  human  his' 
tory.  And  older  yet  by  thousands  of  years  the  slowly  ac' 
cumulating  stream  of  man’s  civilization,  and  still  older  the 
human  race,  writes  Yale’s  Dr.  Ralph  E.  Turner  in  The  Great 
Cultural  Tradition,  reaching  back  into  the  past  88,000 
years.  The  lone,  meditative  mind,  absorbed  in  reflection  on 
the  ageless  universe,  timeless  geology  and  the  tough  survival' 
resilience  of  the  human  family,  the  slow  but  certain  advance 
in  civilization,  and  our  own  triumphs  at  many  criss'cross' 
roads,  gains  intellectual  poise,  a  renewed  solid  faith  in  the 
future  of  humanity.  With  philosopher  Will  Durant  he  can 
learn  to  laugh  in  the  face  of  the  inevitable’.  Not  even  the 
atom  bomb  or  the  Russians  or  supposed  indications  of  moral 
and  spiritual  decadence,  despite  the  whimperings  of  cynics, 
shall  shake  our  faith  in  continued  human  progress. 

“In  the  parks  people  get  the  feel  of  the  earth,  the  lift  of 
clouds  and  sky,  and  in  nature’s  beautiful  environment  the 
mind  may  be  cleansed,  refreshed,  ridding  itself  of  the  dread' 
ful  poisons  of  greed,  selfishness,  envy,  intolerance  and  hate. 
It  is  hard  to  be  mean  after  a  day  in  the  parks.  Every  day 
something  of  the  beauty  of  the  parks  goes  back  into  the 
homes,  the  factories,  the  stores,  the  schools  and  churches. 
What  people  get  out  of  the  parks  depends  on  what  they 


bring  to  the  parks.  So  important  it  is  that  in  some  cities 
every  section  has  a  volunteer  committee  to  get  the  people 
out  into  the  parks. 

“This  olcbyoung  tree,  its  antennae  towards  the  sky  and  its 
roots  in  the  soil,  salutes,  just  off  the  press,  this  fascinating 
book,  The  Public  Parks  of  Freeport ,  Illinois.  Here  is  a 
richly  earned  tribute  to  the  men  who  set  in  motion  the  chain 
reaction  that  created  for  the  people  325  acres  of  beautiful 
parks,  and  to  the  men  who  have  carried  on  their  develop' 
ment  and  to  the  people  who  have  voted  taxes  and  bonds  to 
support  them.  This  is  my  story." 

The  above  tree'Story  and  this  interesting  book  leaves  only 
for  me  to  say  that  it  has  been  done  in  the  American  way, 
leaders  advancing  ideas  and  ideals  and  voting  support  coming 
from  the  people.  Paraphrasing  Reinhold  Niebuhr — we  don’t 
get  improved  social  conditions  by  drawing  up  a  fine  set  of  res' 
olutions — but  through  the  process  of  history — we  grow  into 
them.  I  can  add  only  that  in  the  next  one  hundred  and  eighty 
years,  the  community  will  keep  on  keeping'on,  confident 
and  unafraid,  in  the  always  “unfinished  business"  of  expand' 
ing  the  manifold  uses  of  the  parks  by  the  people. 


EDITOR’S  NOTE:  L.  A.  Fulwider  was  principal  of  the  Freeport  High  School 
from  1904  through  1940  and  teacher  of  United  States  history  much  of  the  time  during 
those  years.  His  interest  in  the  past  of  this  locality  resulted  in  a  two-volume  history 
of  Stephenson  County,  published  in  1909,  and  a  monograph  on  the  Lincoln-Douglas 
debate.  As  to  the  importance  of  appreciating  local  history,  Mr.  Fulwider  said  in  an 
editorial,  written  for  the  Journal-Standard  in  Freeport’s  Centennial  year,  1935,  “The 
first  sign  of  a  declining  community  is  evident  when  it  has  ceased  to  recognize  the  full 
value  of  its  past.” 

Since  leaving  Freeport,  Mr.  Fulwider  has  been  living  in  California  where  he  con¬ 
tinues  to  pursue  his  historical  interests  and  does  some  writing. 


1.  Parks  for  Early  Freeport 


Early  settlers  in  the  Freeport  area  must  have  appreciated 
beautiful  scenery  as  well  as  rich  soil,  for  their  farms  and 
homes  commanded  views  of  rolling  country  with  vistas  that 
often  stretched  out  for  miles;  vistas,  terminated  or  flanked 
by  heavy  timberland.  Whether  these  newcomers  hailed 
from  Austria,  Germany,  or  Great  Britain,  countries  famous 
for  their  forests,  rivers,  and  lakes;  or  whether  they  migrated 
from  eastern  states  where  tree-covered  mountains,  deep 
gorges,  and  picturesque  bodies  of  water  gave  entrancing 
beauty  to  the  landscape,  they  knew  their  outdoors  and 
wanted  to  enjoy  it.  Thus,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  in  the 
first  history  of  Stephenson  County,  published  in  1880,  men' 
tion  of  two  public  parks  in  Freeport — Third  Ward  and 
Knowlton. 

WRIGHT'PURINTON  PARK  (THIRD  WARD) 

A  piece  of  land,  known  as  Purinton's  Green,  was  given  to 
Freeport  for  park  purposes  by  O.  H.  Wright,  a  native  of 
Vermont,  and  Judge  George  Purinton,  who  had  come  from 
Maine.  A  slab  of  cement  on  the  Carroll  Avenue  side  of  the 
Park  records  the  date  of  the  gift  as  1849.  At  this  time  the 
total  population  of  the  fourteen^year  old  town  was  1020. 

As  this  tract  is  in  the  section  of  Freeport  known  as  Third 
Ward,  the  residents  have  always  called  this  open  space 
Third  Ward  Park.  Many  citizens  have  contended  that  the 
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THE  PUBLIC  PARKS 


Park  should  be  called  Wright 'Purinton  in  honor  of  the 
donors,  and  the  Park  Board  has  ruled  that,  for  matters  of 
park  reference,  this  hyphenated  name  is  to  be  used.  Habit, 
in  this  case,  seems  stronger  than  sentiment,  and  Freeporters 
still  speak  of  the  Park  by  its  shorter  name. 

For  years  no  effort  was  made  to  change  the  natural  ap' 
pearance  of  this  public  square.  Its  healthy  young  trees  gave 
promise  of  shade  in  years  to  come,  and  the  woodsy  plot 
made  a  favorable  impression  on  visitors  and  prospective 
settlers,  who  turned  off  the  Chicago-Galena  road  and  trav' 
eled  north  on  Carroll  Avenue,  as  the  street  is  now  called. 
Many  families  chose  lots  facing  the  Park  for  their  homes, 
and  the  section,  extending  from  the  present  Iroquois  Street 
to  Pleasant  Street  and  from  Carroll  Avenue  to  Benton  Ave-  * 
nue,  became  one  of  the  finest  residential  parts  of  the  city. 

In  the  1880  history,  M.  H.  Tilden,  the  author,  said  the 
only  improvement  that  had  been  made  in  the  Third  Ward 
Park  consisted  of  the  erection  of  a  bandstand,  the  placing  of 
some  benches,  and,  he  added,  a  high  fence  enclosed  the 
ground.  Although  the  fence  indicates  that,  in  those  days, 
parks  were  not  supposed  to  be  enjoyed  freely  by  the  public, 
there  is  a  hint  of  new  thinking  in  Mr.  Tilden's  comment 
that  "both  parks  (Third  Ward  and  Knowlton)  might  be 
made  delightful  resorts,  and,  no  doubt,  will  in  time  be  iim 
measurably  improved  by  the  city  authorities." 

But,  as  the  years  passed,  the  Park  was  not  "immeasurably 
improved,"  for  an  aroused  editor,  writing  in  May,  1896, 
said,  "A  force  of  men  has  been  at  work  fixing  up  the  Third 
Ward  Park — a  poor  excuse  for  one.  Freeport  needs  a  park, 


FREEPORT’S  OLDEST  PARK 

Once  Purinton’s  Green,  now  officially  Wright'Purinton  Park,  most  Freeporters  still  call  this  at' 
tractive  square  “Third  Ward  Park.”  Mr.  O.  H.  Wright  and  Judge  George  Purinton  gave  it  to 
the  14'year'old  village  in  1849,  when  Freeport  boasted  1020  inhabitants.  Early  settlers  coming  to 
the  town  from  the  south  and  east  gained  a  favorable  impression  of  Freeport  as  they  passed  this 
early  park.  This  natural  public  space  has  given  rest  and  pleasure  for  a  full  hundred  years. 


Shelter  FIouse  and  Playground  Equipment,  Wright-Purinton  Park 
This  picture  shows  the  best  use  of  neighborhood  parks:  Filled  with  happy  children.  Flere  through 
healthful  fun  our  future  citizens  are  learning  how  to  be  good  sports  and  work  and  play  together. 
Similar  shelter  house  and  equipment  is  now  being  installed  at  Bidwell  Park. 
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a  breathing  place  for  the  toiling  masses.  Freeport  is  progress 
sive  in  most  everything  else  and  it  is  strange  that,  with  its 
large  German  population,  Freeport  has  no  parks.  The  Ger- 
mans  are  great  lovers  of  parks  and  spend  their  evenings  with 
their  families  enjoying  this  free  life.  Most  cities  the  size  of 
Freeport  have  fine  park  systems.11 

In  time  the  fence  was  taken  down  and  public-spirited 
Third  Ward  residents  were  responsible  for  the  erection  of 
a  fountain  toward  which  the  several  walks  converged.  But 
the  public  admired  this  acquisition  somewhat  aloofly,  for  a 
high  wire  fence  and  a  padlocked  gate  protected  it.  So  late 
as  1911,  Fred  E.  Carpenter,  a  member  of  the  Rockford  Park 
Board,  suggested  that  the  fence  be  taken  down  and  the  boys 
be  allowed  to  wade  in  the  pond  at  the  base  of  the  fountain. 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  PARK  ACTIVITIES 

The  location  of  Wright-Purinton  Park  and  its  small  sise 
have  caused  many  difficulties  for  the  City  Council  and  the 
Park  Board.  With  the  growth  of  the  idea  that  parks  were 
recreation  centers  to  be  used  at  will  by  the  public,  neigh¬ 
borhood  parks  no  longer  were  considered  merely  as  places 
of  beauty  surrounded  by  highfences.  Now  boys  could  play 
games,  girls  could  wheel  their  doll  buggies  and  jump  rope, 
children  could  have  sand  piles  in  the  parks.  With  houses  so 
near  a  small  park  as  they  are  in  the  vicinity  of  Wright-Pur- 
inton  Park,  baseballs  not  infrequently  went  through  win¬ 
dows,  and  the  quiet  of  a  summer  afternoon  gave  way  to 
loud  smacks  of  balls  and  vigorous  yelling,  much  to  the  discom¬ 
fort,  even  horror,  of  some  of  the  neighbors.  The  small  size  of 
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the  Park  caused  accidents  of  one  kind  or  another.  Large  boys 
collided  with  small  ones;  sand  piles  were  disrupted;  pedes- 
trians  were  endangered  by  flying  balls  and  running  players. 

After  the  Park  Board  was  organised  in  1911,  it  took  over 
the  administration  of  activities  in  this  Park.  Brief  entries  in 
the  minutes  of  the  meetings  of  the  Board  reveal  the  vexa¬ 
tious  problems.  In  June,  1917,  the  Board  decided  to  investi¬ 
gate  conditions  in  the  Park.  Three  years  later  efforts  were 
made  to  beautify  the  small  parks  and  $150  were  voted  for 
flower  beds  in  Wright-Purinton  and  Knowlton  Parks.  Since 
the  recreational  use  of  these  Parks  so  near  to  residences  was 
not  being  successful,  the  return  to  the  idea  of  having  beauty 
spots  was  to  be  tried.  But  this  evidently  did  not  work, 
either,  for  in  1926  the  Board  was  ready  to  turn  Wright- 
Purinton  Park  back  to  the  city  and  so  voted,  selecting  Pres¬ 
ident  Demeter  and  Attorney  Mitchell  to  confer  with  city 
officials  for  the  purpose  of  mapping  out  a  program  for  the 
Park.  Still  the  Park  was  a  trouble  maker  and  in  1928  the 
Board  again  took  over  the  supervision  of  this  center  with 
the  stipulation  that  the  deed  be  given  to  the  Park  Board. 
By  1938  the  neighbors  were  protesting  so  vigorously  about 
the  conditions  in  the  Park  that  the  Board  voted  to  take  steps 
to  alleviate  the  conditions  and  to  provide  some  substitute 
playground  for  the  smaller  children  of  the  district.  In  1943 
the  Board  decided  to  use  this  place  as  a  recreational  center 
for  small  children.  But  even  with  the  older  youths  practical¬ 
ly  excluded  from  the  Park,  the  small  size  and  the  location  of 
the  Park  caused  hazards  that  were  a  considerable  worry  to 
parents.  Sand  piles  were  so  near  the  streets  that  there  was 
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danger  from  automobiles  which  might  run  up  on  the  banks 
and  strike  the  playing  children;  there  was  also  the  counter 
danger  of  the  small  children’s  wandering  out  into  the  street. 

A  SUPERVISED  RECREATIONAL  PROGRAM 
The  long,  difficult  struggle  with  the  problems  that  came 
up  year  after  year  in  connection  with  the  activities  at 
Wright'Purinton  Park  pointed  to  the  necessity  for  trying 
an  entirely  different  plan  from  any  that  had  been  used.  The 
value  of  a  definite,  enlarged  recreational  program  with  effic- 
ient  playground  supervision  has  been  demonstrated  in  this 
Park.  The  program  is  discussed  in  detail  on  pages  20  to  24. 
Conditions  in  Freeport  have  not  been  different  from  those  in 
any  city  that  has  an  open  space  so  accessible  to  large  areas 
in  the  industrial  and  business  sections  as  is  the  park  in  the 
Third  Ward.  Youths  having  no  connection  with  or  interest 
in  the  neighborhood  congregate.  They  are  often  noisy  and 
profane;  they  frequently  bully  small  children  and  interfere 
with  the  rights  of  those  who  want  to  enjoy  the  freedom  of 
a  public  park.  Rowdyism  in  a  public  place  will  usually  give 
way  to  well-planned  constructive  activities. 

PRESENT  STATUS  OF  WRIGHT'PURINTON  PARK 
AND  PLANS  FOR  THE  FUTURE 

With  supervision  of  park  activities  there  has  come  a 
noticeable  decrease  in  the  misconduct  of  those  frequenting 
this  recreation  center.  As  a  result  of  this  behavior  improve- 
ment,  sentiment  of  Third  Ward  residents  toward  the  use  of 
the  Park  as  a  playground  is  much  more  favorable.  Few 
objections  have  come  to  the  Park  Board  in  the  last 
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few  years.  Not  all  the  problems  connected  with  this  Park 
have  been  solved,  but  it  is  safe  to  predict  that,  with  the  ex- 
cellent  program  of  supervision  now  established,  the  Park 
will  again  be  the  pride  of  the  neighborhood  that  it  was  for 
many  years. 

The  fine  old  trees  are  receiving  attention  of  tree  special¬ 
ists,  the  Park  is  well  lighted,  and  benches  are  placed  at  con¬ 
venient  locations  for  those  who  wish  to  watch  the  games 
and  rest. 

The  need  for  shelter  buildings  in  the  Park  has  been  im¬ 
perative,  but  it  was  not  until  the  summer  of  1948,  when 
materials  and  labor  were  again  available,  that  a  shelter  was 
erected. 

KNOWLTON  PARK  (SECOND  WARD) 

Dexter  A.  Knowlton,  an  early  merchant  and  public  spirit¬ 
ed  citizen  of  Freeport,  gave  the  town  a  block  square  of  land 
bounded  by  the  present  Locust  and  Blackhawk  Avenues 
and  Broadway  and  Pleasant  Streets,  the  land  to  be  used  as 
a  public  park.  Mr.  Knowlton  was  deeply  interested  in  hav¬ 
ing  the  town  grow  to  the  south  and  west,  for  he  owned 
large  tracts  south  of  Lincoln  Avenue  and  other  tracts  south 
and  west  of  the  Galena  road,  now  South  Galena  Avenue. 
The  Knowlton  general  store  was  on  the  northwest  corner 
of  Locust  Avenue  and  Pleasant  Street.  The  rivalry  between 
store  owners  O.  H.  Wright  and  D.  A.  Knowlton  to  swing 
the  development  of  the  business  section  of  the  growing 
town  in  the  direction  of  their  holdings  is  the  reason  for 
Freeport’s  having  a  Broadway  Street.  To  divert  the  flow  of 
traffic  from  the  stage  line  between  Chicago  and  Galena  to 


Upper.  The  block-SQUare  Knowlton  Park  is  shaded  by  stately  elms,  many  of  which  were 
planted  by  the  donor,  Dexter  A.  Knowlton,  Sr.,  whose  general  store  stood  on  the  upper  left  corner 
of  the  park  location.  The  house  on  the  right  is  on  Broadway,  the  street  Mr.  Knowlton  opened 
to  deflect  traffic  from  the  Chicago-Galena  highway  to  his  store.  Originally  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
new  city,  Knowlton  Park  is  now  a  cool  breathing  spot  in  a  close-built  residential  section. 

Lower.  View  of  Knowlton  Park  from  Broadway,  showing  the  monument  erected  by  Mr.  Knowb 
ton’s  grandchildren,  and  the  substantial,  comfortab’e  benches  which  invite  passersby  to  rest  and 
enjoy  this  pleasant  spot. 
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his  store,  Mr.  Knowlton  furnished  the  oxen  and  equipment 
to  cut  a  road  from  South  Galena  Avenue  to  Locust  Avenue, 
thus  bringing  the  thoroughfare  past  the  park  that  was  to 
bear  his  name.  Because  Mr.  Knowlton  hoped  that  the  new 
road  would  some  day  partake  of  the  glories  of  the  famous 
highway  in  New  York,  he  named  it  Broadway.  This  bene' 
factor  envisioned  the  new  park  as  a  place  of  beauty  and  re' 
laxation,  and  to  further  his  hopes  he  planted  many  trees. 
But  Dexter  Knowlton's  tree  planting  was  not  confined  to 
the  Park,  for  he  planted  many  of  the  hardwood  trees  in  the 
southwest  part  of  the  city.  His  custom  was  to  plant  cot' 
tonwood  and  hardwood  trees  alternately,  and,  though  most 
of  the  cottonwood  trees  are  gone,  the  hardwood  ones  stand 
as  fine  memorials  to  one  of  the  far'seeing  pioneers. 

When  the  railroad  was  built  along  the  lowland  near  the 
Pecatonica  River,  the  location  of  the  business  district  was 
settled.  Much  of  the  Wright  land  was  sold  for  business 
sites  while  "Knowltonia”,  as  the  Knowlton  holdings  were 
called,  was  developed  into  choice  residential  sections.  With 
Freeport  as  the  terminal  of  the  new  railroad,  the  town  grew 
rapidly,  and  both  Wright  and  Knowlton  sold  their  land  at 
large  profits. 

MEMORIAL  TO  DEXTER  A.  KNOWLTON 

Near  the  curb  on  the  Broadway  side  of  Knowlton  Park  is 
a  boulder  erected  October  11,  1939.  The  bronze  tablet  on 
the  boulder  bears  this  inscription: 

"This  tablet  honors  Dexter  A.  Knowlton,  pioneer  mer' 
chant  and  landowner,  and  was  placed  here  by  his  grand' 
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children  and  great  grandchildren  one  hundred  years  after 
his  arrival  in  Freeport.  This  Park  was  his  gift,  and  his  gen- 
eral  store,  one  of  the  first  in  the  city,  stood  near  by. 

To  men  like  Dexter  Knowlton  the  Middle  West  owes  its 
development.11 

THE  PARK  FOUNTAINS 

Except  for  the  erection  of  benches  and  fountains,  prac¬ 
tically  nothing  has  been  done  to  develop  this  Park  as  a 
recreation  center.  Originally  there  was  an  ornate  fountain, 
the  gift  of  Mr.  Knowlton.  After  this  fountain  had  been 
taken  down,  a  drinking  fountain,  the  gift  of  F.  W.  Hoefer, 
a  public-spirited  citizen  of  the  neighborhood,  was  installed. 
In  time  this  practical  gift  was  declared  a  nuisance  because 
mischievous  children  formed  the  habit  of  filling  their  mouths 
with  water  and  spouting  it  on  passersby.  The  fountain 
then  was  removed  to  the  yard  of  the  courthouse  in  down¬ 
town  Freeport. 

Whether  a  park  in  a  crowded  city  section  is  used  prin¬ 
cipally  as  a  playground,  as  a  nature  preserve,  or  as  a  resting 
place,  it  does  carry  the  message  of  open  spaces.  To  those 
who  live  in  the  neighborhood  and  to  those  who  pass  through 
this  wooded  square,  Knowlton  Park  bespeaks  the  power  and 
glory  of  the  out-of-doors:  the  fairyland  beauty  of  early 
spring  days;  the  cool  comfort  of  hot  summer  time;  the  rich 
colors  of  autumn;  the  sheer  grandeur  of  fresh  snow  in  winter. 

PRESENT  STATUS  OF  KNOWLTON  PARK 

In  this  beautifully  shaded  park  the  trees  are  well  cared 
for.  The  many  benches  are  much  used  by  neighbors,  by 
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mothers  with  young  children,  and  by  pedestrians  who  stop 
here  to  rest  and  visit.  Knowlton  Park  is  freely  used  and  ap" 
preciated  by  many  who  live  in  nearby  apartments  and  in 
homes  built  on  small  lots. 


2.  A  Park  System  Established 


It  was  not  until  1909  when  Freeport  was  in  danger  of 
losing  the  popular  privately-owned  Taylor  Park  that  several 
citizens  became  active  in  an  agitation  for  the  establishment 
of  a  park  system.  The  enthusiasts,  however,  overshot  their 
mark  by  calling  an  election  before  the  townspeople  had 
been  adequately  informed  of  the  project  and  sold  to  the  ad¬ 
vantages  that  public  parks  would  give  them  individually 
and  the  community  as  a  whole.  Although  the  1909  election 
was  not  successful,  the  interested  residents,  determined  to 
give  Freeporters  recreational  centers,  continued  their  cam¬ 
paign. 

The  establishment  of  a  park  system  became  the  number 
one  topic  of  conversation  for  both  men  and  women.  Clubs 
included  the  subject  in  their  planned  programs.  John  A. 
Aylward,  an  attorney  in  Madison,  Wisconsin,  and  known 
to  many  Freeporters  as  he  was  the  husband  of  the  former 
Nettie  Huenkemeier,  spoke  to  the  Woman’s  Club  on  the 
value  of  public  parks  and  reviewed  the  progress  that  had 
been  made  in  park  development  in  Madison.  The  D.A.R 
went  on  record  as  favoring  the  park  project.  The  Audubon 
Club  became  interested,  for  parks  are  always  good  homing 
places  for  birds.  The  Citizens’  Commercial  Association  had 
an  active  parks  and  playgrounds  committee  that  sponsored 
a  meeting  at  the  Freeport  Club  house,  May  23,  1911.  To 
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this  gathering  of  representative  citizens,  Fred  E.  Carpenter 
and  Henry  Williams  of  the  Rockford  Park  Board,  presented 
the  Rockford  plan  and  gave  their  listeners  advice,  gleaned 
from  their  experience,  as  to  the  best  way  to  proceed  in  get¬ 
ting  a  park  system  under  way. 

The  newspapers  gave  valuable  support  to  the  campaign. 
The  Journal  of  May  17,  1911,  said,  "This  is  an  opportunity 
which  the  voters  and  property  owners  will  doubtless  grab, 
for  there  is  hardly  a  single  other  thing  which  attracts  to  the 
city,  people  from  the  surrounding  country  more  than  such 
a  public  park  system  as  the  proposed  plan  contemplates.'’ 
On  June  5,  the  day  before  the  1911  election,  the  parks  and 
playgrounds  committee  of  the  Citizens’  Commercial  Assoc¬ 
iation  published  a  statement  in  the  local  papers  explaining 
a  plan  for  the  financing  of  public  parks.  According  to  this 
statement,  bonds  paying  3V&  to  4  per  cent  could  be  issued 
legally  for  the  purpose  of  raising  money  to  purchase  land 
for  parks  and  a  tax  of  not  more  than  three  mills  might  be 
levied  for  the  maintenance  of  parks  and  playgrounds. 

A  SUCCESSFUL  ELECTION 

To  M.  B.  Marvin  goes  much  credit  for  the  success  of  the 
election  which  was  held  on  June  6,  1911,  when  1556  votes 
were  cast  in  favor  of  establishing  a  park  system  and  only 
253  votes  were  against  the  proposition.  It  was  Mr.  Marvin, 
who,  with  Judge  Clarity’s  assistance,  drew  up  the  court 
order  for  the  election,  naming  the  Pennsylvania  House,  on 
the  corner  of  Stephenson  Street  and  South  Walnut  Avenue, 
as  the  polling  place,  with  1 2  noon  to  9  P.  M.  as  the  voting 
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hours.  The  ballots,  according  to  the  court  order,  would 
not  only  give  the  voters  a  chance  to  express  their  wishes  as 
to  the  organisation  of  a  park  system,  but  would  also  offer 
them  the  opportunity  to  vote  for  park  commissioners.  The 
names  of  all  citizens  who  had  expressed  a  willingness  to 
serve  on  the  Park  Board  were  to  be  printed  on  the  ballots; 
the  five  receiving  the  largest  number  of  votes  to  constitute 
the  first  Board,  provided  the  election  were  favorable  to  the 
park  project. 

Mr.  Marvin’s  intensive  campaign  reached  practically 
every  resident  of  Freeport.  He  sent  letters  to  many  promi" 
nent  citizens  explaining  the  proposition  and  asking  them  to 
express  their  ideas  on  the  public  park  question.  He  conv 
posed  a  letter  which  he  presented  at  a  meeting  of  the  Free- 
port  Woman’s  Club  and  asked  the  help  of  the  members  in 
mailing  copies  of  this  letter  to  all  persons  whose  names  ap" 
peared  in  the  telephone  directory.  Printing  companies ,  book 
stores,  and  firms  having  supplies  of  envelopes  on  hand  con- 
tributed  the  envelopes;  and  all  over  town,  club  members  and 
their  families  stuffed  letters  into  the  envelopes  and  addressed 
them. 

For  two  weeks  before  the  election,  a  campaigning  trio 
bore  down  on  a  factory  every  day  during  the  noon  hour.  It 
was  spring  time  and  the  factory  workers  wandered  out  into 
the  open  as  soon  as  they  had  finished  eating  their  lunches. 
Up  drove  the  trio,  Oscar  Rotzjer  playing  a  popular  tune  on 
his  cornet,  and  the  visitors  at  once  had  the  attention  of  their 
audience.  Matt  Marvin  briefly  explained  the  reason  for 
their  coming  and  introduced  the  third  member,  Bruce 
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Mitchell,  who  gave  a  rousing  talk  on  the  advantages  of  pub' 
lie  parks,  slanting  his  remarks  to  the  special  interest  of  the 
group  he  was  addressing.  Then,  with  more  music  by  RotZ' 
ler,  the  visitors  moved  to  their  next  assignment,  and  the 
men  in  the  factory  yard,  taking  their  cue  from  the  speech 
they  had  just  heard,  continued  the  discussion.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  what  these  noon  meetings  won  many  supporters 
for  the  park  cause. 

In  the  spring  of  1911,  the  first  union  band  in  Freeport 
was  organized.  Mr.  Marvin  went  to  one  of  the  band  meet' 
ings,  held  in  a  building  across  from  Germania  Hall.  He  told 
the  boys  that  public  parks  were  fine  places  for  band  concerts 
and  that  they  could  be  sure  of  having  large  audiences  at  such 
out'of'door  performances.  He  gently  suggested  that  a  little 
music  around  the  polling  place  on  election  evening  might  be 
a  good  drawing  card  for  voters  and  a  desirable  form  of  ad' 
vertising  for  the  new  band.  Five  of  the  musicians  made  up 
a  lively  street  band,  and  their  playing  in  front  of  the  Penn' 
sylvania  House  on  June  6  gave  a  holiday  air  to  the  occasion 
and  brought  business  to  the  polls. 

Another  citizen  who  took  an  active  part  in  promoting  in' 
terest  in  the  park  project  was  Dr.  J.  H.  Stealy.  While  he 
recogni^d  the  value  of  public  parks  for  all  classes  of  people, 
he  was  especially  concerned  with  the  opening  of  recreational 
areas  for  the  working  classes.  He  lost  no  opportunity  to 
discuss  with  voters  the  health  and  social  value  of  outdoor 
exercise  and  recreation  for  those  who  were  confined  in  fac' 
tories  and  shops  during  their  working  hours.  He  wrote  let' 
ters  to  influential  citizens  and  encouraged  these  citizens  to 
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write  to  others,  stressing  the  needs  in  the  Freeport  area  for 
parks  to  be  used  by  the  large  number  of  working  people 
and  their  families. 

As  a  Commissioner  from  1911  until  his  death  in  1921, 
and  as  president  of  the  Board  the  last  five  years  of  his  life, 
Dr.  Stealy  contributed  many  practical  ideas  and  led  many 
progressive  movements  in  the  years  of  organisation  and 
early  promotion  of  park  activities. 

A  valuable  contribution  to  the  campaign  was  made  by 
several  workers  who  interested  every  voter  in  the  part  of 
Lancaster  township  that  was  affected  by  the  park  project, 
for  Taylor  Park  extends  into  this  township.  The  results  of 
these  personal  contacts  were  realised  when  the  votes  were 
counted  as  very  few  Lancaster  residents  cast  negative  votes. 

Election  officials  had  a  long,  tedious  job  after  the  polls 
closed  on  that  June  night.  All  night  they  worked  and  until 
nine  in  the  morning.  The  1809  votes  on  the  park  propose 
tion  were  quickly  counted,  but  the  tabulation  of  votes  for 
the  twenty-five  public-spirited  citisens,  who  had  signified 
their  willingness  to  act  as  commissioners,  took  the  hours. 
The  largest  number  of  votes  for  a  commissioner,  1143,  were 
given  Mr.  William  F.  Jungkuns,  who  had  been  an  enthusi¬ 
astic  supporter  of  and  worker  for  parks  even  before  the 
election  of  1909.  The  four  others  who  became  members  of 
the  First  Park  Board  were  Jacob  Weiss,  H.  J.  Leonard,  Dr. 
J.  H.  Stealy,  and  E.  A.  Blust.  M.  B.  Marvin,  urged  by 
many  friends  to  let  his  name  appear  on  the  ballot,  objected, 
for  the  campaign  had  taken  so  much  time  that  his  business 
now  needed  all  his  attention.  However,  many  people  did 
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cast  votes  for  him;  Edward  Bengston  was  also  a  runner-up. 

With  1556  out  of  the  1809  voters  favoring  the  park  pro¬ 
ject,  the  new  commissioners  entered  upon  their  work  with 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  public  was  with  them. 
Immediately  they  became  active  and  held  their  first  meeting 
on  June  14. 


3.  Early  Activities  of  the 
Park  Board 


At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners,  Wih 
liam  F.  Jungkuns  was  elected  president  and  M.  B.  Marvin 
was  chosen  as  secretary.  Mr.  Marvin  resigned  June  28  be- 
cause  of  the  press  of  business,  but  his  interest  in  park  matters 
never  lagged  and  he  later,  19 15"  1920,  served  on  the  Board. 
Edwin  H.  Selle  was  named  secretary  in  July,  191 1,  a  position 
he  held  until  April,  1922.  Edward  Bengston  became  the 
Board’s  treasurer,  and  R.  B.  Mitchell,  the  attorney.  In  1912 
the  annual  salary  of  the  secretary  was  changed  from  the 
original  $150  to  $300;  that  of  the  attorney  went  up  from 
$100  to  $300;  the  stipend  of  the  treasurer,  which  had  been 
$5  a  year,  was  advanced  to  $75.  These  salaries  held  until 
1927  when  the  secretary’s  was  doubled,  making  it  $600, 
the  attorney  was  voted  $500;  and  the  treasurer’s  salary  was 
doubled,  bringing  it  up  to  $150. 

In  accordance  with  a  state  park  law,  the  commissioners 
drew  lots  to  determine  the  length  of  their  terms.  The  re' 
suits  of  the  drawing  were : 

H.  J.  Leonard,  five  years,  term  expiring  April  1,  1917 
Jacob  Weiss,  four  years,  term  expiring  April  1,  1916 
W.  F.  Jungkunz;,  three  years,  term  expiring  April  1,  1915 
E.  A.  Blust,  two  years,  term  expiring  April  1,  1914 
Dr.  J.  H.  Stealy,  one  year,  term  expiring  April  1,  1913 
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Illness  was  responsible  for  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Jung" 
kuns,  April  17,  1912,  and  J.  W.  Sanderson  was  appointed 
by  the  remaining  four  members  to  serve  the  unexpired  term 
of  Mr.  Jungkuns.  Mr.  Weiss  was  elected  president  to  fill 
the  vacancy  in  this  office. 

The  Commissioners  soon  realised  that  they  needed  an  of" 
fice  and  rented  one  room  in  the  Old  Colony  Building  (now 
the  JournahStandard  Building) ,  for  which  they  paid  a  month" 
ly  rental  of  $11.50. 

The  minutes  of  the  early  meetings  of  the  Commissioners 
reveal  that  these  men  were  keenly  aware  of  the  responsibili" 
ties  they  had  assumed,  that  they  were  eager  to  build  a  solid 
foundation  upon  which  a  workable  park  system  could  be  de" 
veloped,  and  that  they  envisioned  a  great  future  for  Freeport 
parks.  As  all  of  them  were  inexperienced  in  park  manage" 
ment,  they  set  about  in  a  practical  way  to  familiarise  them" 
selves  with  the  obligations  they  had  undertaken.  The  Board 
took  out  a  membership  in  the  American  Recreation  and 
Playground  Association.  The  secretary  was  instructed  to 
secure  a  copy  of  the  state  laws  governing  park  commissions; 
the  attorney  was  delegated  to  look  up  information  regarding 
bond  issues.  On  the  basis  of  this  information,  the  first  bond 
issue  of  $75,000  was  floated.  The  Board  found  that  it  could 
levy  taxes  for  the  support  of  a  park  district.  Much  of  the 
detail  work  of  those  early  years  was  done  by  members  of  the 
judiciary  and  the  financial  committees.  A  landscape  artist, 
C.  M.  Robinson,  of  Rochester,  New  York,  was  engaged  to 
lay  out  the  park  territory,  and  arrangements  were  made  with 
the  city  engineer,  C.  S.  Hepner,  to  make  maps  and  charts  of 
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the  District.  The  regular  time  for  Board  meetings  was  set 
for  the  first  Wednesday  of  the  month,  but  this  was  changed 
in  1912  to  the  first  Thursday.  The  parks  were  to  be  open 
from  5:30  A.  M.  to  10:30  P.  M.,  a  regulation  that  is  still  in 
force.  After  10:30  it  is  unlawful  for  persons  to  be  in  the 
parks  or  to  drive  through  them. 

RESULTS  OF  THE  COMMISSIONERS’  PLANNING 

The  excellent  business  methods  used  by  the  Commission' 
ers,  their  sound  judgment,  and  their  vision  brought  results 
that  exceeded  even  their  most  optimistic  hopes.  At  once  the 
parks  became  popular  places  for  group  meetings,  for  picnics, 
and  for  amusement.  The  increased  use  of  the  parks,  year 
after  year,  has  often  brought  the  need  for  so  much  addition' 
al  equipment  and  so  many  improvements  that  the  financial 
resources  of  the  Board  have,  at  times,  been  overtaxed,  but 
through  their  careful  planning,  the  most  important  needs 
have  been  met. 

During  the  depression  years,  the  residents  of  the  Park  Dis' 
trict  had  good  reason  to  appreciate  the  sanely  progressive 
program  that  the  Commissioners  had  been  following  for 
twenty  years.  The  parks,  then,  were  in  good  enough  con' 
dition  to  make  it  possible  for  the  Board  to  pass  a  resolution, 
in  1932,  providing  for  a  cut  of  not  less  than  ten  per  cent  in 
the  amount  sought  for  general  funds  to  carry  on  the  regular 
work.  Thus,  although  permanent  improvements  were  to  be 
discontinued,  the  parks  were  to  be  maintained  much  as  they 
had  been,  and  for  thousands  of  people  visits  to  the  parks  took 
the  place  of  the  usual  vacation  trips. 
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All  salaried  employees  took  a  ten  per  cent  cut,  but  they 
stayed  on,  faithfully  performing  their  duties  for  three  years. 
The  regular  salaries  were  restored  in  1935. 

However,  the  park  work  fared  better  during  the  depres' 
sion  years  than  the  Commissioners  anticipated  it  could  with 
the  budget  drastically  reduced.  Through  state  assistance,  the 
W.P.A.  did  a  good  deal  of  valuable  labor  and  made  several 
long'desired  improvements.  These  will  be  discussed  in  the 
sections  dealing  with  the  individual  parks. 

IMPRESSIONS  OF  VISITORS 

Many  prominent  people  have  visited  the  Freeport  parks, 
and  all  have  been  enthusiastic  in  their  praises.  Lorado  Taft, 
the  great  sculptor,  expressed  his  admiration  for  what  the  city 
had  done  in  adding  parks  to  its  other  beauties.  He  thought 
it  remarkable  that  a  swamp  had  been  changed  into  the  at' 
tractive  Read  Park.  Henry  P.  Chandler,  president  of  the 
Chicago  City  Club  for  several  years,  said,  “What  Freeport 
has  done  in  this  direction  should  be  an  inspiration  to  other 
cities  of  the  state.  It  is  an  evidence  of  progress  in  city  plan' 
ning  that  a  municipality,  through  its  park  board,  can  de' 
velope  waste  spaces  into  such  beauty  spots.1" 


4.  Parks  as  Playgrounds 


As  early  as  March,  1912,  the  Y.M.C.A.  was  active  in  urg- 
ing  playground  supervision  in  the  Freeport  parks.  At  that 
time  the  secretary,  A.  L.  Mayer,  presented  the  subject  to 
the  Commissioners  who  assured  him  that  supervision  would 
receive  their  attention.  The  Board  continued  to  buy  play- 
ground  equipment  and  to  regulate  park  activities,  but  not 
until  1919  were  supervisors  employed.  During  the  summer 
months  of  that  year,  two  people  had  charge  of  the  play¬ 
grounds,  receiving  $80  and  $90  for  their  work.  As  a  safety 
measure,  two  pulmotors  were  bought  in  1919,  and  the  next 
year,  three  life  preservers  were  purchased. 

A  committee  representing  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
and  the  public  schools  discussed  playground  supervision  in 
the  spring  of  1920.  Many  unsolved  problems  perplexed  those 
interested  in  making  playgrounds  better  recreational  centers, 
but  the  Y.M.C.A.  continued  to  struggle  with  the  difficulties 
and  the  Board  gave  whatever  cooperation  it  could.  In  the 
depression  year  of  193  3,  The  Board  appropriated  $200  to  pay 
a  recreational  director,  in  1934  the  amount  was  raised  to  $250, 
and  in  1935  the  appropriation  was  $350.  The  next  year  the 
financial  support  of  the  Board  dropped  to  $300,  but  it  went 
up  to  $400  in  1937  with  an  additional  $300  for  children's 
recreational  work.  From  1938  to  March,  1946,  the  annual 
appropriation  voted  for  recreational  work  was  $300  a  year 
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POPULAR  PARK  PLAYGROUNDS 

Shown  below  are  two  of  the  popular  playground  features  of  Freeport  Parks,  which  include  not 
only  softball  and  tennis  but  swimming,  skating,  tobogganing,  and  many  other  winter  and  summer 
sports  for  young  and  old.  Scores  of  swings,  slides,  merry-go-rounds,  see-saws,  giant-strides,  sand¬ 
boxes  and  similar  equipment  keep  the  children  active  and  happy.  A  general  supervisor  of  recre¬ 
ation  is  paid  for  by  the  park  board  to  plan  and  supervise  play  for  children  of  school  age  or 
younger  during  vacation  periods. 


Softball  Diamond  and  Bleachers,  Read  Park.  Two  of  the  three  diamonds  have  bleachers 
and  are  equipped  with  lights  for  night  playing.  There  are  also  diamonds  at  Krape  and  Taylor 
parks.  Softball  is  a  very  popular  sport  in  Freeport  and  attracts  thousands  of  spectators  to  the 
parks  on  summer  evenings. 


Tennis  Courts,  Krape  Park.  All  the  larger  parks  are  well  equipped  with  good  tennis  courts 
which  are  in  use  from  daylight  to  dusk  as  long  as  the  weather  is  good. 
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with  the  Y.M.C.A.  assuming  the  responsibility.  For  twenty 
years  N.  C.  Slee2£r,  the  Y.M.C.A.  General  Secretary,  has 
had  general  charge  of  recreational  activities. 

SOFTBALL  AND  TENNIS 

The  development  of  the  soft-ball  game  which  has  become 
exceedingly  popular  in  the  Freeport  area,  has  demanded 
much  time  and  effort  on  the  part  of  athletic  sponsors.  The  first 
game  was  played  in  the  parks  in  1920  when  the  Y.M.C.A. 
conducted  the  Sunday-School  and  Industrial  Soft  Ball 
League.  For  ten  years  the  game  was  played  without  rules; 
then  in  1930  the  first  National  Softball  Rules  Committee 
was  set  up  and  Mr.  Slee2£r  was  a  member  of  that  committee. 
The  great  enthusiasm  for  night  games  began  in  1938  when 
William  Trevillian  donated  lights  for  the  diamond,  thus 
making  it  possible  to  play  night  ball.  In  March,  1946,  the 
Board  appropriated  $600  to  be  used  for  soft-ball  games  dur¬ 
ing  the  balance  of  the  calendar  year.  On  February  6,  1947, 
the  Board  granted  $750  for  supervision  of  recreation.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  year  more  than  85,000  people  saw  soft-ball  games 
and  forty-eight  teams  played  in  six  leagues,  with  over  six- 
hundred  participants.  Recent  improvements,  necessary  for 
the  accommodation  of  such  large  crowds,  include  the  instal¬ 
lation  of  new  lights  at  a  cost  of  $2,777  less  discounts  and  the 
building  of  two  fences  which  cost  $1,367.51. 

Tennis  came  up  early  in  the  recreational  planning  of  the 
Commissioners.  The  first  courts  were  not  well  surfaced; 
consequently,  they  could  be  used  only  when  the  ground  was 
dry.  In  1932  a  resilient  tarvia  surface,  reinforced  by  fine  pea 
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gravel,  so  improved  the  courts  that  they  can  be  used  shortly 
after  a  heavy  rainfall.  The  sixteen  tennis  courts  are  in  use 
practically  all  the  time  during  the  summer  months. 

THE  RECREATIONAL  TAX 

Interest  in  playground  supervision  and  a  growing  senti' 
ment  for  better  equipped  centers  led  to  a  special  election  in 
1945.  A  petition,  bearing  the  signatures  of  2,123  voters, 
favored  "establishing,  maintaining,  and  operating  a  super' 
vised  recreational  program,  for  which  purpose  the  Park 
Board  is  to  have  the  right  to  levy  additionl  taxes  up  to  one 
mill  on  a  dollar  valuation.”  The  election  was  held  on  August 
14,  1945,  an  unfortunate  time  because  everyone  was  ab' 
sorbed  in  the  impending  Japanese  surrender.  Although  the 
petition  had  been  signed  by  over  2,000  voters,  few  of  them 
remembered  to  go  to  the  polls  on  that  exciting  day.  How' 
ever,  enough  people  voted  for  the  proposition  to  assure  the 
tax,  even  though  the  margin  was  only  thirty  votes.  This  ad' 
ditional  tax  gives  the  Board  an  estimated  $18,000  to  spend 
annually  on  recreation.  The  success  of  the  election  made 
Freeport  the  eighteenth  city  in  Illinois  to  have  a  recreation' 
al  tax. 

Within  a  week  after  the  election,  the  Board  adopted  an 
official  ordinance  appropriating  approximately  $9,000  for 
the  program  which  had  been  set  up  tentatively  in  April. 
This  amount  was  to  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  equipment 
and  for  salaries  and  wages  for  twenty  supervisors  and  assist' 
ants.  Again  the  excellent  judgment  of  the  Commissioners 
was  demonstrated,  for,  as  this  initial  set'up  was  somewhat 
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experimental,  they  used  only  about  half  of  the  available  tax 
money.  They  could  well  have  found  need  for  all  the  money 
because  the  parks  were  in  need  of  much  equipment,  the  ex- 
igencies  of  war  having  hampered  maintenance,  both  as  to 
the  purchase  of  equipment  and  the  employment  of  help. 

THE  ENLARGED  RECREATIONAL  PROGRAM 

The  enlarged  recreational  program  is  being  promoted  by 
a  committee  of  Park  Board  members — Messrs.  Van  Deest, 
Rubendall,  and  Haas.  To  keep  abreast  of  this  phase  of  the 
work,  the  Board  has  taken  out  a  membership  in  the  Nation- 
al  Recreational  Association.  It  has  sponsored  discussion 
meetings  with  representatives  of  the  Y.M.C.A.,  Y.W.C.A, 
Girl  Scouts,  and  Boy  Scouts.  Woodrow  Fulkerson  was  chosen 
as  general  supervisor  of  recreation.  In  the  spring  of  1946 
Mr.  Fulkerson  met  with  the  recreational  committee  of  the 
Board  to  set  up  the  year1  s  program,  for  which  a  proposed 
budget  of  $3,000  was  to  be  used.  As  this  amount  was  found 
to  be  inadequate  for  the  planned  activities,  the  Board  in¬ 
creased  its  appropriation  by  $1,000,  which  brought  up  the 
amount  for  the  year's  work  to  $4,000. 

In  1947  the  program  was  under  the  supervision  of  Edward 
Hoag,  the  Physical  Director  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  who  was 
loaned  to  the  Park  Board  for  the  summer  months.  Two 
directors  were  used  in  each  of  the  three  centers.  For  1948 
the  same  centers  were  used,  but  there  were  three  directors 
in  each  with  an  added  program  for  small  children.  Esau 
Dotlich  was  in  charge. 
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In  addition  to  the  playground  equipment  in  the  parks, 
there  are  16  tennis  courts,  6  soft'ball  diamonds,  and  3  hard" 
ball  diamonds.  There  are  horseshoe  pits  in  Taylor  Park,  and 
boating  and  canoeing  facilities  in  Krape  Park.  Several  ice" 
skating  rinks  are  maintained  in  winter,  some  excellent  skiing 
is  afforded  on  the  rolling  grounds  adjoining  Krape  Park,  and 
there  is  a  fine  toboggan  slide. 

AGITATION  FOR  A  PUBLIC  GOLF  COURSE 

Intermittently  since  1935  there  have  been  petitions  and 
discussions  relative  to  the  construction  of  a  public  golf 
course.  Because  a  golf  course  is  expensive  to  establish  and 
expensive  to  keep  up  and  because  the  number  of  residents 
who  would  frequent  a  public  course  is  believed  to  be  com" 
paratively  small,  the  Board  has  been  reluctant  to  take  on 
such  an  obligation.  The  petition  presented  in  1935,  when 
most  of  the  projects  were  largely  financed  by  state  aid,  was 
tabled. 

In  May,  1937,  N.  C.  Sleeker  presented  a  petition  asking 
that  the  Board  give  consideration  to  the  construction  of  a 
golf  course.  A  committee  of  Commissioners  Demeter, 
Deery,  and  Riordan  was  appointed  to  investigate  the  possi" 
bilities  of  granting  the  request  and  to  report  their  findings. 
In  March,  1938,  the  Board  decided  to  render  a  definite  re" 
port  on  their  attitude  toward  the  golf  subject. 

In  December,  1938,  a  delegation,  headed  by  W.  N.  Arm" 
strong  as  spokesman,  presented  facts  and  figures  at  a  Board 
meeting  which,  they  contended,  were  favorable  toward  the 
golf  course.  Action  on  their  proposal  was  deferred  until  the 
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January,  1939,  meeting,  but  at  this  time  no  decisions  were 
made.  In  February,  1939,  the  president,  Charles  Demeter, 
was  authorized  to  set  up  a  WPA  project  for  the  making  of 
various  park  improvements,  among  which  was  a  golf  course. 
The  same  year  R.  F.  Koenig  offered  to  contribute  a  substam 
tial  sum  toward  the  financing  of  a  golf  course,  provided  the 
Board  decided  to  construct  one.  As  several  other  projects 
were  being  proposed  at  this  time,  the  golf  course  lost  out, 
and  Mr.  Koenig’s  contribution  was  applied  on  the  cost  of 
the  Band  Shell. 

After  several  more  rounds  of  discussion,  the  subject  of 
the  golf  course  came  to  a  vote  at  a  special  election  on  the 
first  day  of  October,  1947.  At  this  election,  in  which  voters 
registered  their  approval  of  the  issuance  of  $150,000  worth 
of  bonds  for  the  purpose  of  establishing,  constructing,  and 
equipping  a  swimming  pool  for  Read  Park,  the  proposal  to 
issue  bonds  of  $225,000  for  a  golf  course  was  defeated  by  a 
vote  of  1281  to  991. 

It  was  said  this  defeat  did  not  point  so  much  to  opposition 
to  a  public  golf  course  as  it  did  to  the  hesitance  of  many 
people  to  vote  for  two  issues  of  bonds,  totaling  $375,000,  at 
a  time  when  taxes  were  exceedingly  high. 

To  satisfy  the  urgent  request  of  local  golfers,  the  Park 
Board  again  placed  before  the  electors,  in  the  election  of 
April,  1948,  the  question  of  issuance  of  $225,000  in  bonds 
for  the  purpose  of  planning,  acquiring  a  site,  establishing, 
constructing,  and  equipping  a  golf  course.  The  proposal  to 
issue  these  bonds  was  defeated  by  1716  votes;  1031  votes 
favored  the  proposal,  while  2747  were  against  it. 


5.  Taylor  Park 


The  danger  of  losing  Taylor  Park,  a  privately-owned  driv¬ 
ing  park,  as  a  recreational  center  had  started  the  agitation 
to  organise  a  park  system.  J.  B.  Taylor,  the  owner,  died 
April  28,  1909.  His  will  decreed  that  most  of  his  holdings, 
estimated  at  the  time  to  be  worth  between  $150,000  and 
$200,000,  should  be  sold,  and  the  profits  divided  between 
St.  Francis  Hospital  and  St.  Vincents  Orphanage.  What  ap¬ 
parently  was  to  become  of  the  park  property  was  indicated 
in  this  item  in  the  Freeport  Journal: 

“There  is  probably  not  the  slightest  doubt  about  the  abil¬ 
ity  of  the  owners  effecting  a  sale  to  parties  who  desire  to 
plot  the  property  into  city  lots/1 

The  plan  of  the  prospective  purchasers  was  to  divide  the 
eighty  acres  into  about  six-hundred  building  lots  and  thus 
begin  a  home-erection  program  for  East  Freeport.  With  this 
prospect  looming  before  the  residents,  the  Citizens1  Com¬ 
mercial  Club  became  active  in  trying  to  find  a  way  to  keep 
the  Park  intact  and  open  to  the  public.  W.  T.  Rawleigh, 
president  of  the  Club,  spoke  at  length  at  the  June,  1909, 
meeting  upon  a  proposed  park  system,  thereby  launching 
the  two-year  campaign  that  ended  successfully  in  June  1911. 
It  was  only  natural  then  that  the  Commissioners  should  be¬ 
gin  their  constructive  work  by  negotiating  for  the  purchase 
of  these  eighty  acres. 
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(Right) 
Looking 
north  from 
southwest 
corner  of 
Taylor  Park. 
Photograph 
taken  about 
1912  j  ust 
after  shrub' 
bery  was 
planted. 


(Left) 

View  looking 
north  along 
main  drive 
of  the  old 
Taylor  Park. 


( Right) 

View  looking 
east  toward 
old  yellow 
barn  before 
Taylor  Park 
was  improved. 
( About  1911) 


VIEWS  OF  OLD  TAYLOR  PARK 

Taylor  Park  as  it  looked  in  1911.  The  stately  trees  bordering  the  track  enhanced  the  beauty  of 
the  race  course.  The  airplane  gives  evidence  that  Freeport  was  air-minded  in  the  early  years  of 
flying.  Signs  of  the  need  of  a  clean-up  are  seen  in  the  lower  picture. 
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THE  PURCHASE  OF  TAYLOR  PARK 

At  one  of  the  first  meetings  of  the  newly  organised  Park 
Board,  the  Commissioners  decided  to  call  upon  Father  Kah 
velage  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  purchase  of  Taylor 
Park.  Upon  making  this  call,  they  found  that  they  needed 
to  deal  with  Bishop  Muldoon  of  Rockford.  The  members  of 
the  Park  Board  lost  no  time  in  contacting  the  Bishop,  and 
by  July  5,  the  deal  for  the  Park  was  closed,  the  Board  paying 
$43,500  for  the  land  and  buildings. 

On  August  2,  the  Harris  Trust  and  Savings  Bank  of  Chi" 
cago  purchased  the  Board's  first  bond  issue  for  $75,000. 
With  the  adoption  of  an  ordinance  that  gave  the  Commis" 
sioners  the  right  to  levy  taxes  for  park  purposes  and  with 
the  issuance  of  tax  warrants  in  September,  the  Board  was  as" 
sured  enough  money  to  swing  the  Taylor  Park  deal  and  pay 
the  running  expenses  for,  at  least,  the  current  year.  The 
sale  of  buildings  and  equipment  added  a  considerable  sum  to 
the  park  treasury. 

CHANGES  MADE  IN  TAYLOR  PARK 

When  the  Board  of  Commissioners  acquired  control  of 
Taylor  Park,  they  proceeded  to  change  the  tract  from  a 
driving  park  into  a  general  recreation  center.  In  August, 

1911,  much  of  the  property,  including  a  house,  large  red" 
brick  barns,  small  barns,  exhibition  hall,  a  lot  of  fence,  and 
various  kinds  of  equipment,  was  sold.  In  November  the 
judiciary  committee  of  the  Board  was  given  charge  of  the 
skating  rink  with  the  right  to  have  it  lighted.  In  January, 

1912,  the  H.  C.  Klehm  Company  of  Arlington  Heights, 
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Illinois,  was  awarded  the  contract  to  clean  up  the  grounds 
which  had  been  neglected  since  the  death  of  Mr.  Taylor, 
two  years  previously.  The  Klehm  contract  included  drain' 
ing  the  grounds,  taking  down  buildings,  and  moving  trees 
that  were  dead  or  were  in  the  way  of  proposed  improvements. 

The  report  of  the  Park  Board  for  the  eleven  months  from 
May  1,  1912,  to  April  1,  1913,  states  that  $15,893.21  were 
spent  for  improvements  in  Taylor  Park.  The  itemized  list 
of  expenditures  includes  these  items:  constructing  a  band 
stand,  establishing  roads  and  walks,  seeding  a  lawn,  putting 
in  tiling  for  drainage,  planting  shrubs,  developing  tennis 
courts  and  playgrounds,  and  making  a  wading  pool. 

In  1912  the  Audubon  Club  was  granted  permission  to 
place  twenty'five  bird  houses  in  the  trees.  In  June,  1913, 
the  building  committee  was  authorised  to  get  bids  for  the 
erection  of  a  shelter  house  and  refreshment  stand,  and  in 
1914  new  picnic  tables  were  built.  The  next  improvement 
was  the  excavation  of  the  lakes,  for  which  the  Gund'Graham 
Company  received  the  contract. 

In  the  spring  of  1916  the  Board  discussed  the  feasibility 
of  erecting  a  coliseum,  but  no  action  on  the  matter  was  taken. 
A  new  bridge  was  a  necessity  in  the  Park,  but  it  was  not 
until  October,  1918,  that  the  contract  was  let  to  the  Shons 
Company,  and  in  August,  1919,  the  bridge  was  completed 
and  accepted  by  the  Board.  War  conditions  from  1916  to 
1918  and  conditions  during  the  immediate  post-war  years 
held  up  many  of  the  proposed  improvements. 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  DRIVING  PARK 

In  December,  1873,  J.  B.  Taylor,  a  public-spirited  citizen 
and  successful  owner  of  a  tannery,  paid  Mrs.  Dexter  A. 
Knowlton,  Sr.,  $7,416  for  eighty  acres  of  land  to  the  east 
of  Freeport.  Mr.  Taylor,  aware  of  the  needs  of  horsemen 
in  this  vicinity  and  of  the  value  to  the  city  of  a  driving  park, 
spent  large  sums  of  money  between  1873  and  1877  in  build¬ 
ing  a  track  and  improving  the  grounds.  He  always  refused 
to  tell  what  he  spent  in  developing  and  maintaining  the 
track  and  park,  but  a  good  judge  in  1875  estimated  that  they 
were  worth  $25,000,  and  that  was  only  two  years  after 
Taylor  had  acquired  the  property. 

Men  familiar  with  trotting  and  running  parks,  described 
Taylor  as  "one  of  the  finest  tracks  and  best  appointed  driv¬ 
ing  parks  in  the  United  States,1'  as  "the  fastest  and  most 
elastic  track  in  the  country,11  as  "a  perfect  piece  of  work.11 
Myron  McHenry,  one-time  resident  of  Freeport  and  rated 
as  the  greatest  driver  of  trotting  and  pacing  horses  in  the 
world,  considered  Taylor  track  one  of  the  best  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  for  training  horses,  he  claimed  it  had  few  equals. 
The  superiority  of  the  soil;  the  base,  in  which  much  spent 
tan  bark  from  the  tannery  was  imbedded;  and  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  turns  were  some  of  the  reasons  for  the  high  rating 
given  the  Taylor  track. 

EARLY  RACING  ON  THE  TRACK 

The  first  races  were  held  in  June,  1874,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Freeport  Driving  Association.  The  new  amphitheater, 
with  a  seating  capacity  of  1,500,  was  up-to-date,  for  it  was 
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so  arranged  that  “all  may  have  a  good  look  at  the  'noble 
animal’  as  he  passes  over  the  course,”  said  a  local  newspaper. 
Prises  amounting  to  $10,000  had  been  solicited  by  the  spon- 
sors,  prises  large  enough  to  attract  the  most  prominent  turf" 
men  in  the  country.  The  list  of  entries  included  such  famous 
horses  as  Bodine,  Pilot  Temple,  Amy  B.,  Young  Wilkes, 
Observer,  Whalebone,  and  Wolfred  Z.  One  of  the  exciting 
events  was  the  Free-for-all  in  which  the  winner  crossed  the 
score  in  2:24%,  a  remarkable  speed  for  those  days.  The 
races  drew  a  large,  jovial  crowd,  according  to  the  news¬ 
papers,  for  an  issue  of  June  9  reported,  “The  city  is  crowded 
with  people  and  the  races  are  progressing  happily.  The 
carriage  grounds  are  ample  and  carriages  filled  with  ladies 
and  gentlemen  are  flocking  to  the  Driving  Park.” 

Pools  were  sold  each  evening  in  the  Brewster  House  and 
at  a  stand  on  the  grounds  during  the  day.  For  the  enlighten¬ 
ment  of  the  unsophisticated,  a  news  item  in  the  local  paper 
gave  an  explanation  of  a  pool. 

The  success  of  the  1874  races  encouraged  the  backers  to 
venture  again.  A  series  of  meets  in  June,  August,  and  Oc¬ 
tober  of  1875  brought  seventy  entries,  which  included  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  favorites  of  the  preceding  year,  and  the  premiums 
offered,  amounted  to  $15,000.  Financially,  this  series  was 
not  a  success,  and  the  thirty-six  members  of  the  Driving 
Park  Association  were  called  on  to  make  up  the  deficit  of 
$600.  Such  a  small  loss  was  not  discouraging,  and  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Association  arranged  for  a  third  series  to  be  run 
in  May  and  August,  1876. 
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THE  CENTENNIAL  MEETING 

Because  1876  was  Centennial  Year,  the  August  series 
was  dubbed  the  Centennial  Meeting.  For  years  afterward 
horsemen  discussed  the  unusual  circumstances  that  caused 
these  races  to  make  turf  history.  On  the  second  day,  the 
event  for  horses  with  no  record  below  2:33  brought  out 
twenty'six  racers,  twelve  of  which  started,  and  eight  of  them 
made  records.  It  required  ten  heats  to  decide  the  contest. 
The  first  place,  finally,  was  awarded  to  Monarch  Rule; 
second,  to  Sophie  Temple;  third,  to  Billy  O’Neal;  and  fourth, 
to  Ed  Wilder.  Time  in  each  heat  was  2:31,  2:29%,  2:32, 
2:34,  2:31%,  and  2:33%,  and  one  dead  heat. 

LATER  RACING  ON  THE  TAYLOR  TRACK 

In  1877  and  1878  there  were  more  races,  especially  dur' 
ing  the  State  Fair  which  was  held  in  Freeport  those  two 
years.  The  patronage  was  not  great  enough  to  justify  the 
expense  incurred,  and  the  annual  series,  sponsored  by  the 
Driving  Association,  was  discontinued.  But  racing  activities 
went  on  in  the  Park;  many  fine  horses  were  trained  on  the 
track  and  many  a  classy  event  is  still  discussed  by  racing 
fans.  Myron  McHenry,  who  first  came  to  Freeport  in  1884 
and  lived  on  North  Van  Buren  Avenue,  owned  a  number 
of  the  leading  horses  of  the  day.  Among  the  racers  which 
he  housed  in  the  Taylor  stables  were  Guy,  Georgianna, 
Rose  Croix,  Bonnie  McGregor,  and  May  Marshall.  Rose 
Croix,  named  for  a  Masonic  order,  was  a  trotter  that  won 
a  $10,000  Kentucky  Futurity;  Bonnie  MeGregor  was  a  great 
favorite  with  horse  lovers;  and  May  Marshall,  a  2:08% 
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pacer,  became  ill  and  died  while  here  and  is  buried  in  the 
Park. 

Phoebe  Wilkes,  one  of  the  horses  in  the  1895  races,  came 
to  be  one  of  the  best  on  the  track,  achieving  a  2:08%  record. 
This  horse  was  owned  by  a  man  named  Scott  of  Columbia, 
South  Carolina,  the  same  man  who  owned  John  R.  Gentry. 
J.I.C.,  often  written  Jay  Eye  See,  was  named  after 
J.  I.  Case,  well-known  manufacturer  in  Racine,  Wis¬ 
consin.  When  this  horse  ran  against  time  on  the  Taylor 
track,  he  lowered  his  record  to  2: 08%.  Nelson,  a  trotter 
owned  by  a  Mr.  Nelson  who  lived  in  Maine,  won  a  race  in 
Freeport  in  2:10.  China  Maid,  owned  by  a  Chinese  Ambas¬ 
sador  to  this  country,  won  in  2:05%  with  the  Ambassador 
himself  in  the  enthusiastic  crowd.  Little  Squaw,  belonging 
to  Frank  Sidenburg  of  Kansas,  won  a  race  in  2:04%.  Sir 
Alcan  tar  ra  was  a  2:05%  winner  on  the  local  track. 

Charles  Jones,  once  a  blacksmith  who  shod  race  horses 
and  later,  a  race  driver,  has  a  remarkable  memory  of  racing 
events  and  of  people  attracted  to  Freeport  by  turf  activities. 
He  recalls  that  Senator  M.  Daly,  Copper  King  of  Montana, 
owned  Prodigal  and  came  to  see  his  horse  perform  on  the 
track,  and  that  Mr.  Elwood  of  DeKalb  had  horses  on  the 
Freeport  track.  Among  the  drivers,  in  addition  to  McHenry, 
were  Jack  Curry,  Oscar  Ames,  Ab  Fullegar,  A1  Thomas, 
and  Henry  Kelly.  Sam  Caton,  a  trainer,  was  later  engaged 
by  the  Csar  of  Russia  to  train  his  horses  and  spent  eighteen 
years  on  this  job. 

No  discussion  of  the  personalities  connected  with  Taylor 
Park  would  be  complete  without  mention  of  Jim  Fleming, 
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one-armed  trainer,  whose  understanding  of  horse  nature  was 
nothing  short  of  uncanny.  It  was  Fleming  who  could  bring 
the  most  stubborn,  uncooperative  horse  into  harmony  with 
his  will  after  other  trainers  were  ready  to  give  up.  There 
was  no  explaining  his  method;  he  just  understood  horses  and 
they  understood  him. 

Another  man  who  was  interested  in  racing  was  Major 
Frank  Lohr.  He  was  connected  with  the  sport  in  an  artistic 
way,  for  he  took  great  pride  in  outfitting  horses  with  the 
finest  kind  of  track  harness.  Major  Lohr  invented  a  gaiting 
pole  which  was  used  throughout  the  country. 

One  of  the  most  spectacular  events,  if  not  the  most  spec¬ 
tacular,  on  the  Taylor  track  was  the  matched  race  between 
John  R.  Gentry  and  Joe  Patchen  in  1895  for  a  purse  of 
$5,000.  It  was  a  great  day  in  Freeport  with  excursion  trains 
bringing  fans  from  every  direction.  Estimates  of  the  size  of 
the  crowd  that  saw  the  race  range  from  15,000  to  20,000. 

The  difference  in  the  appearance  of  the  racers  gave  a 
humorous  turn  to  the  event  as  soon  as  the  horses  were  driven 
onto  the  track.  John  R.  Gentry  was  a  small  bay,  weighing 
about  950  pounds  and  was  known  as  the  little  red  horse.  Joe 
Patchen  was  a  large  black  animal.  With  McHenry  in  the 
sulky  back  of  Gentry,  the  match  got  away  to  a  snappy  start 
and  both  horses  put  up  such  a  good  performance  that  the 
three-quarters  were  covered  in  1:30.  Then  Joe  Patchen 
threw  a  shoe  and  made  a  break,  giving  Gentry  the  advan¬ 
tage.  When  McHenry  saw  he  had  the  race,  he  eased  up, 
and  though  a  world  record  of  2:04%  was  established,  the 
time  might  have  been  an  even  two  minutes,  or  even  better, 
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for  Gentry  was  still  going  strong  at  the  three-quarters1  mark. 
The  seat  of  the  sulky  in  which  McHenry  rode  on  that  mem¬ 
orable  day  is  still  a  cherished  memento  in  Freeport,  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  Charley  Jones. 

THE  McHENRY  STORY  CONCLUDED 

Seven  years  after  the  Gentry-Patchen  race,  McHenry  is 
reputed  to  have  advised  M.  W.  Savage  to  buy  Dan  Patch. 
Savage,  who  manufactured  stock  feed,  claimed  that  he  could 
give  a  horse  three  meals  for  one  cent.  A  poster  showing  a 
picture  of  Dan  Patch  and  carrying  Savage's  slogan  of  three 
meals  for  a  cent  was  a  familiar  sight  around  horse  bams  for 
a  good  many  years.  It  may  have  been  the  Savage  stock  feed 
as  well  as  good  trainers  and  advisers  that  made  winners  out 
of  the  Savage  horses,  for  he  had  three  with  records  under 
two  minutes. 

For  a  time  after  McHenry  left  Freeport,  his  friends  in 
town  lost  track  of  him.  Then  one  day  the  newspapers  fea¬ 
tured  a  race  in  Detroit  in  which  McHenry  drove  Ann  Direct 
to  victory.  The  winner  was  one  of  a  string  of  horses  owned 
by  a  man  named  Butler.  McHenry  thoroughly  disliked  But¬ 
ler,  but  he  was  a  friend  of  Butler's  superintendent,  Salsberry. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  McHenry  would  ever  have  driven  a 
Butler  horse  if  it  had  not  been  for  his  friendship  with  Sak- 
berry.  What  were  Butler's  sentiments  in  regard  to  McHenry 
is  not  known,  but  something  prompted  him  to  do  a  kind 
deed  for  his  driver  not  long  after  the  race.  Toward  the  end 
of  McHenry’s  life,  he  had  very  little  money.  He  died  soon 
after  his  success  in  the  Detroit  race,  and  it  was  Butler  who 
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financed  his  funeral  and  was  responsible  for  McHenry’s 
burial  in  his  home  town,  Geneseo,  Illinois. 

WIDESPREAD  INTEREST  IN  RACING 

Unquestionably  the  activities  on  the  Taylor  track  stimu' 
lated  keen  interest  among  Freeporters  in  horses.  Many  men 
and  women  owned  spirited,  high'bred  horses  and  classy 
turnouts.  It  was  not  uncommon  for  a  young  man,  taking  his 
best  girl  for  a  buggy  or  cutter  ride,  to  challenge  another 
driver, — no  matter  whether  he  was  older,  a  prominent  cith 
sen,  or  a  dignified  professional  man, — to  a  race  to  determine 
who  had  the  better  horse.  Down  Stephenson  Street  or 
Lincoln  Boulevard,  the  racers  would  come  at  a  wild  gait,  the 
young  swain  standing  up,  shouting  at  his  horse;  the  girl 
hanging  on  to  the  buggy  or  cutter  with  all  her  might.  If 
young  people  of  this  automobile  and  airplane  age  think  their 
forebears  had  no  excitement,  they  should  hear  about  one  of 
those  impromptu  races. 

Dr.  B.  F.  Swingley  always  had  a  number  of  horses  and 
many  a  good  tale  is  still  told  about  experiences  people  had 
with  him  and  his  horses.  One  day  when  Charles  Jones  was 
putting  on  a  demonstration  race  with  a  Swingley  horse  for 
the  benefit  of  a  prospective  buyer,  something  went  wrong 
with  the  harness  and  the  horse  ran  right  out  of  the  shafts. 
But  such  a  welbbehaved  horse  this  was  that  Jones  simply 
reached  out,  grabbed  the  horse  by  the  tail  and  pulled  the 
animal  back  to  finish  the  race.  Needless  to  say  the  man 
bought  the  horse. 
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H.  F.  Dorman  owned  a  racer,  Black  Patchen,  that  he  sold 
to  Tom  Shafer.  Because  of  failing  health,  Shafer  could  not 
afford  to  keep  the  horse  and  sold  him  to  a  man  in  Trenton, 
Missouri,  named  Curry,  for  $1,000.  Curry,  in  turn,  sold 
him  to  a  Memphis  man  for  $2,500.  The  horse  won  prac- 
tically  every  race  in  which  he  was  entered  and  achieved  2:04 
at  the  height  of  his  career. 

Other  men  who  were  proud  of  their  fast  horses  included 
Will  Gibler,  C.  D.  Knowlton,  James  Neff,  Isaac  Zartman, 
Ed  Grant,  Bert  Scott  and  Fred  and  Joe  Gund.  And  there 
was  the  well-known  Dittmar  team,  Tom  and  Jerry. 

Class  distinction  in  the  horse  world  extended  even  to  de¬ 
livery  horses,  and  older  residents  still  recall  stories  of  such 
work  horses  that  stepped  lively  on  occasion.  One  such  story 
concerns  a  delivery  boy  who  was  sent  to  Taylor  Park  with 
a  load  of  feed  and  was  ordered  to  return  promptly  to  make 
another  delivery  in  the  opposite  direction.  But  the  young 
chap  did  not  come  back,  and  the  owner  of  the  business  was 
getting  more  irate  every  minute.  Finally,  he  set  out  with  his 
horse  and  buggy  to  find  the  boy  and  wagon.  Soon  as  the 
man  came  in  sight  of  the  track  at  Taylor  Park,  he  saw  that 
a  race  was  on.  Two  sulkies  were  going  round  the  mile  with 
great  speed,  and,  to  the  merchant’s  surprise,  his  own  deliv¬ 
ery  horse  was  hitched  to  one  of  these  sulkies.  The  old  gen¬ 
tleman  melted  when  he  realized  that  his  horse  was  winning 
the  race,  and  soft  was  his  reprimand  when  the  young  fellow 
explained,  as  he  hitched  the  winner  to  the  wagon,  'That 
smart  aleck  said  his  horse  was  better  than  mine  and  I  had  to 
prove  he  was  wrong.” 
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At  the  present  time  when  older  racing  fans  in  Chicago 
or  Louisville  or  at  eastern  or  western  tracks  meet  Free- 
porters,  they  suddenly  become  reminiscent.  Freeport  means 
Taylor  track  to  them  and  the  elaborate  plant  J.  B.  Taylor 
built  up.  “What  has  become  of  the  track?11  “Do  you  still  have 
races  in  Freeport?11  “Do  you  remember""?11  and  they  are  off 
with  stories  of  the  days  when  great  horses  were  driven  by 
famous  trainers  on  one  of  the  finest  tracks  in  the  United 
States. 

It  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  such  a  famous,  welhequip' 
ped  park  was  considered  an  attractive  buy  by  men  who 
needed  large  open  territory,  and  Mr.  Taylor  received  many 
flattering  offers  for  his  property.  Ringling  Brothers,  looking 
for  winter  quarters,  are  reported  to  have  offered  him 
$85,000.  At  the  time  of  Mr.  Taylors  death  there  were 
stories  afloat  to  the  effect  that  he  had,  at  one  time,  been  oh 
fered  $105,000.  But  the  Park  was  his  pride  and  the  source 
of  much  of  his  enjoyment,  and  he  firmly  refused  all  overtures 
from  prospective  buyers. 

DEATH  OF  J.  B.  TAYLOR 

That  J.  B.  Taylor  should  have  come  to  his  death  as  the 
result  of  a  runaway  of  his  own  team  seems  the  irony  of  fate. 
One  spring  day  his  horses  suddenly  became  unmanageable 
on  a  downtown  street  and  ran  wildly  up  Galena  (now 
Main)  Street,  colliding  with  a  light  buggy.  The  impact 
caused  Mr.  Taylor  to  be  thrown  to  the  ground,  and  one  of 
the  horses  trampled  on  his  right  hand,  crushing  it  and  break' 
ing  the  bones.  Blood  poison  and  other  complications  de' 
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veloped,  and  he  died  about  ten  days  later,  on  April  28,  1909. 

In  Tilden’s  History  of  Stephenson  County,  Mr.  Taylor 
is  characterised  in  this  sentence:  “When  Mr.  Taylor  began 
life,  he  had  nothing,  and  he  owes  his  success  to  his  own  eh 
forts;  he  has  done  his  full  share  in  building  up  and  beautb 
fying  the  city,  contributing  liberally  to  all  the  various  en- 
terprises  in  that  direction;  he  has  no  taste  for  office;  though 
he  has  been  repeatedly  solicited  to  accept  the  nomination 
for  Mayor  of  the  city,  he  has  steadily  declined.” 

STATE  FAIRS 

The  Illinois  State  Fair  has  not  always  been  held  in  Spring' 
field.  In  earlier  times  cities  in  various  parts  of  the  state  bid 
for  this  Fair  and  the  governing  board  chose  the  location 
from  these  bids,  usually  for  a  two-year  period.  That  is  the 
reason  for  Freeport's  having  the  Fair  in  1877  and  1878.  The 
first  year  the  Fair  was  highly  successful  in  attendance  and 
financial  returns.  In  1878  two  severe  rain  storms,  accorm 
panied  by  wind  and  hail,  all  but  ruined  the  exhibits,  caused 
a  very  small  attendance,  and,  consequently,  reduced  the 
financial  income. 

Of  the  location  of  these  Fairs,  the  Freeport  Journal  for 
September  5,  1877,  said:  “The  fair  grounds  (Taylor  Park) 
are  large  and  attractive,  and  the  improvements  are  substan' 
tial  and  ornamental  and  superior  to  any  heretofore  occupied 
for  the  purpose.” 

A  list  of  local  exhibits  indicates  the  industrial  importance 
of  Freeport  seventy  years  ago.  Automatic  solid  wheel  wind 
engines  were  made  by  the  Stover  Wind  Engine  Company; 
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windmills  were  manufactured  by  the  H.  Woodmanse  Com' 
pany;  carriages  were  shown  by  T.  J.  L.  Klapp;  sulky  plows 
were  exhibited  by  Morgan  Brothers;  dog'powered  churns 
and  new  style  step  ladders  were  shown  by  W.  P.  Emmert. 

Several  people  in  and  near  Freeport  won  prises,  among 
whom  were  C.  N.  Bentley,  Harlem,  amateur  grape  grower; 
J.  Webber  Addams,  who  exhibited  Jersey  stock;  L.  L.Munn, 
who  showed  saddle  horses;  and  A.  A.  Lawton,  whose  prise 
was  won  by  a  needle'worked  carriage  robe.  Among  the  top 
junior  prise  winners  were  John  Wise,  who  exhibited  chick' 
ens,  and  George  Ladd  Munn,  who  came  off  with  two  firsts, 
one,  for  being  the  best  boy  rider  and  the  other,  for  having 
the  best  riding  horse. 


COUNTY  FAIRS 

One  of  the  early  active  organisations  in  this  rich  farming 
section  was  the  Stephenson  County  Agricultural  Society. 
The  Freeport  Journal,  dated  September  19,  1874,  speaks  of 
the  Fair  that  had  been  held  the  previous  week  as  the  twenty' 
first  annual  exhibit  sponsored  by  the  Society;  therefore,  1854 
must  have  been  the  organising  year  for  the  agriculturists. 
A  few  of  the  many  men  who  helped  to  promote  the  work 
of  the  Society  were  J.  M.  Bechtel,  L.  K.  Scofield,  S.  F.  As' 
pin  wall,  William  Young,  John  H.  Addams,  P.  H.  Kaufman, 
M.  M.  Mayer,  J.  H.  Pierce,  and  John  Swansey. 

In  1867  the  Society  bought  forty  acres  to  be  used  as  fair 
grounds.  This  land,  purchased  from  W.  O.  and  Mary 
Wright  for  $4,000,  extended  from  the  present  Locust  to 
Walnut  Avenues  and  from  Cleveland  to  South  Streets.  As 
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the  expenses  of  the  Society  usually  exceeded  its  working 
capital,  the  land  was  never  free  from  mortgages,  and  finally 
in  1878  it  was  surrendered  to  the  German  Insurance  Com' 
pany,  Fred  Gund's  name  appearing  on  the  title.  In  1880  the 
section  was  sold  to  a  group  of  men  and  became  Pattison’s 
addition,  the  name  by  which  it  is  still  known. 

The  Agricultural  Society  made  several  improvements  on 
the  grounds.  Exhibit  buildings  and  an  amphitheater  were 
erected,  a  ball  diamond  was  laid  out,  and  a  track  was  built. 
In  addition  to  the  exhibits  at  the  Fair,  there  were  various 
attractions — croquet  contests,  baseball  games,  and  lectures. 
Candidates  for  office  made  political  speeches  and  reformers 
advocated  their  causes  to  large  audiences  in  the  amphi' 
theater.  According  to  the  by 'laws  the  track  was  to  be  used 
for  display  purposes,  but  "in  no  case  will  the  Society  con' 
vert  their  track  into  a  race  course  by  offering  large  purses 
to  trained  jockeys  to  be  won  by  worthless  horses.” 

The  premiums  in  an  early  booklet  were  listed  under  twen' 
ty'nine  "lots”  with  several  sub'di visions.  They  ranged  all 
the  way  from  farm  animals,  equipment,  and  products  to  ar' 
tides  of  "domestic  manufacture,”  including  needle,  shell, 
hair,  wax,  bead,  cone,  feather,  seed,  and  leather  work.  W.  P. 
Emmert  offered,  as  a  special  premium,  one  of  his  Climax 
Chums  for  the  best  ten  pounds  of  butter  in  roll  or  jar — Mr. 
Emmert  to  receive  the  butter.  Children  were  encouraged 
to  exhibit  their  work;  the  girl  making  the  best  tidy  to  re' 
ceive  $  1 .00  and  the  boy  showing  the  best  piece  of  mechan' 
ism  to  receive  $2.00. 
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By  the  time  the  Agricultural  Society  gave  up  its  grounds, 
Taylor  Park  was  ready  to  house  fairs,  and  the  annual  ex" 
hibits  were  held  there,  year  by  year,  the  last  one,  in  1911. 

About  1887  the  Society  was  reorganised,  taking  the  name 
Northern  Illinois  Agricultural  Association.  The  constitu' 
tion  says  that  the  purpose  of  the  organisation  was  "foster" 
ing,  encouraging,  promoting,  and  assisting  in  developing  ag" 
riculture,  horticulture,  domestic  manufacture,  mechanics, 
household  economy,  rural  practice,  and  taste  for  general 
industries."  The  capital  stock  was  limited  to  225  shares  at 
twenty'five  dollars  each,  and  any  person  could  become  a 
member  by  subscribing  one  share  of  the  capital  stock,  pro' 
vided  the  shares  were  not  all  taken. 

A  sixty"two  page  booklet,  naming  the  list  of  premiums 
for  the  twentieth  annual  County  Fair  held  in  1908  under 
the  N.I.A.A.,  gives  an  idea  of  the  siz^e  and  importance  of 
this  exhibition.  At  this  time  the  premiums  were  enumerated 
in  fifty^nine  "lots"  with  many  subdivisions.  Entries  covered 
all  the  items  included  in  the  purpose  of  the  organisation. 
Illustrations  taken  at  random  from  the  lists  show  that  farm 
machinery  was  under  the  supervision  of  John  Bruce;  animals 
were  in  charge  of  W.  W.  Deimer,  Charles  Leseman,  Her" 
man  Prasse,  and  M.  B.  Humphrey;  farm,  dairy,  and  kitchen 
products  were  under  the  management  of  Ira  Miller;  flow" 
ers  were  supervised  by  Mrs.  Scott  Deaner;  fancy  work  had 
Mrs.  Allie  Clark  as  superintendent;  school  exhibits  were  or" 
ganised  and  arranged  by  Cyrus  Grove,  county  superintend" 
ent.  A  casting  up  of  the  premiums  offered  totaled  well  over 
$2,000.  With  the  Fair  moved  to  Taylor  Park,  the  good 
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track  was  sure  to  be  used,  and  the  speed  department,  headed 
by  W.  H.  Shons,  listed  races  for  three  days  with  prizes  to- 
taling  $900. 

The  officers  for  1908  were  J.  E.  Taggart,  Ridott,  presi- 
dent;  James  Rezner,  Lancaster,  vice-president;  and  L.  R. 
Jungkunz,  treasurer.  All  the  officers,  directors,  and  super¬ 
intendents  of  departments  were  from  Stephenson  County 
and  yet  the  organization  was  designated  as  a  Northern  Illi¬ 
nois  association. 

For  many  years  the  single  admission  to  the  County  Fair 
was  35c  for  an  adult;  15  cents  for  a  child.  Exhibitors  of 
animals  paid  25  cents  for  an  open  stall;  hay  and  straw  were 
furnished  free. 

Many  residents  of  the  county  are  still  unhappy  over  the 
passing  of  the  County  Fair,  for  it  was  favored  by  exhibitors 
and  enjoyed  by  the  large  crowds  that  mulled  around  the 
grounds,  taking  in  the  displays,  visiting  with  friends,  look¬ 
ing  up  their  favorite  attractions,  and  patronizing  the  re¬ 
freshment  stands.  The  fair  idea  has  been  revived  recently 
and  brought  up-to-date  by  the  Stephenson  County  Rural 
Youth  organization  which  has  sponsored  several  excellent 
exhibitions  in  Taylor  Park. 

A  GREAT  DAY  IN  THE  PARK 

On  September  8,  1910,  during  County  Fair  week,  Theo¬ 
dore  Roosevelt,  heralded  in  the  newspapers  of  the  time  as 
the  "most  popular  man  in  the  country  today"  made  his  sec¬ 
ond  visit  to  Freeport.  He  had  been  in  the  city  for  a  few 
minutes  in  1903  when  the  Lincoln -Douglas  boulder  was  un- 


Theodore  Roosevelt  delivering  the  address  of  the  day  at  the  Railway  Men’s  Picnic,  held  in  Free¬ 
port,  September  8,  1910.  Freeporters  will  recognize  W.  T.  Rawleigh,  H.  F.  Aspinwall,  H.  A. 
Hillmer,  Edward  Bengston,  and  many  others. 
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veiled.  In  1910  Roosevelt  had  completed  his  term  as  Pres' 
ident,  had  recently  returned  from  a  trip  to  Europe,  and  was 
on  a  speaking  tour  which  took  him  as  far  west  as  Cheyenne, 
Wyoming,  and  would  terminate  at  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvan' 
1a.  Freeport  was  the  only  town  in  the  Middle  West  that 
was  favored  with  a  scheduled  stop. 

The  Railroad  Picnic,  as  the  event  that  brought  Roosevelt 
to  Freeport  was  called,  was  sponsored  by  the  Brotherhood 
of  Railway  Trainmen  for  the  purpose  of  raising  money  to 
be  used  by  the  Home  for  Aged  and  Crippled  Railroad  Men 
of  America,  located  in  Highland  Park,  Illinois.  A  new  build' 
ing  had  recently  been  erected  and  there  was  need  for  extra 
funds.  General  admission  to  Taylor  Park,  where  the  picnic 
was  held,  was  fifty  cents  with  an  additional  twenty'five  cents 
for  a  seat  in  the  grandstand.  Children  and  vehicles  were 
charged  twenty'five  cents.  The  sponsors  estimated  that  the 
Home  benefited  to  the  extent  of  $3,000. 

There  is  said  to  have  been  30,000  people  in  Freeport  on 
that  September  day,  and  the  papers  stated  that  it  seemed  as 
though  there  had  been  a  revival  of  the  old  racing  days.  Five 
bands  played  during  the  morning,  a  ball  game  between  teams 
from  Monroe  and  Mendota  entertained  early  comers  to  the 
Park,  and  there  was  a  “surging  mass  of  humanity  around 
the  station"  when  Mr.  Roosevelt  arrived  from  Milwaukee 
on  a  Chicago,  Northwestern  train.  The  reception  commit' 
tee  rescued  the  guest  of  honor  from  the  huge  crowd  and 
whisked  him  to  Taylor  Park  in  a  car  provided  by  the  Maurer 
Brothers  automobile  agency. 
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In  the  Park  a  long  table  had  been  set  for  seventy'five 
people,  and  lunch  was  served  promptly  as  the  special  train 
was  scheduled  to  leave  at  1 :40  P.  M.  But  the  sociable  ex- 
President  seemed  too  busy  talking  to  pay  much  attention  to 
food.  He  warmly  greeted  “Big  Bill  Johnson,”  who  was  at 
his  home  in  Freeport  at  the  time.  Johnson,  a  guard  in  Wash" 
ington,  had  been  assigned  to  a  special  group  to  guard  Mr. 
Roosevelt  when  he  was  inaugurated  as  President.  When 
Mrs.  Frederic  Wagner  introduced  herself  as  a  cousin  of  the 
famous  naturalist,  Edmund  Heller,  a  former  Freeporter 
who  had  been  on  the  African  trip,  Mr.  Roosevelt  said,  “I’m 
glad  to  meet  a  cousin  of  Edmund  Heller.  I  swear  by  Ed.” 
To  many  other  citi^ns,  this  great  man  showed  his  genial 
personality  and  his  interest  in  people  when  he  acknowledged 
introductions. 

After  the  luncheon  Mayor  W.  T.  Rawleigh  gave  the  ad" 
dress  of  welcome,  and  P.  J.  Morrissey,  former  grandmaster 
of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Trainmen,  introduced  the 
speaker.  In  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  brief  address,  he  paid  tribute 
to  the  importance  of  railroads  in  developing  this  country 
and  to  the  service  of  those  who  manage  the  railroads  and 
man  the  trains. 

Many  Freeporters  remember  an  incident  of  the  day  that 
called  for  quick  decisions  in  the  handling  of  a  difficult  situa" 
tion.  Members  of  the  Hamilton  Club  of  Chicago  had  come 
to  Freeport  to  escort  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  Chicago  where  he 
was  to  attend  a  banquet  at  the  Club  that  night.  When  he 
learned  that  Senator  Lorimer  was  to  be  at  the  speakers’ 
table,  he  absolutely  refused  to  attend  the  banquet.  The  Sen" 
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ator,  at  this  time,  was  under  investigation  because  of  an  aw 
cusation  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  offering  bribes  to  people 
to  vote  for  him.  The  Hamilton  members,  after  deep  but 
quick  consultation,  sent  a  message  to  the  Senator  asking 
him  to  absent  himself  from  the  banquet.  Mr.  Roosevelt  was 
at  the  dinner  and  spoke.  A  few  days  later,  Lorimer  resigned 
from  the  Club. 


BASEBALL  AT  TAYLOR  PARK 

Baseball  has  always  been  a  popular  sport  at  Taylor  Park. 
The  diamond  was  considered  the  best  one  on  which  the 
games  of  the  Wisconsindllinois  League  were  played.  At 
least,  one  player  on  the  Freeport  diamond  won  national 
fame — Jack  Warhop. 

Jack  came  to  Freeport  with  the  Nebraska  Indians  to  play 
an  afternoon  and  night  game.  In  the  night  game,  soft  ball 
was  used  the  first  time  in  Freeport.  The  Nebraska  In- 
dians,  thus,  may  be  credited  with  introducing  a  game  that 
has  become  so  popular  that  now  there  are  six  softball  dia- 
monds  in  the  parks.  Warhop  made  such  a  fine  impression 
on  his  first  appearance  in  the  city  that  he  was  signed  by  the 
Freeport  club  of  the  Wd  League.  He  lived  in  Freeport  sew 
eral  years  and  married  a  Freeport  girl,  Grace  Nichol. 

In  his  column,  "Powerhouse11  in  the  New  York  News, 
Jimmy  Powers  had  this  to  say  about  the  "Little  Flea11  as 
Warhop  was  called  in  sporting  circles: 

"Jack's  greatest  feats  were  performed  with  the  Yankees 
in  1908.  He  was  5  feet  7  inches,  a  great  workhorse.  In  1910 
he  was  good  for  243  innings.  Back  on  May  6,  1915,  Jack 
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had  the  dubious  distinction  of  pitching  the  curve  ball  that 
a  rookie  named  Ruth  poled  out  of  the  park  for  his  first  major 
league  home  run.  Jack  lives  in  Islip,  Long  Island.  He's  uni' 
piredn'chief  of  the  Bay  Shore  circuit;  spends  most  of  his 
time  at  the  dry  end  of  a  fishing  pole  in  Great  South  Bay." 

The  game  to  which  Powers  refers  was  played  on  the  Polo 
Grounds  in  New  York  City.  Babe  Ruth  was  pitching  for 
the  Boston  Red  Sox  and  Warhop,  for  the  New  York  Yank' 
ees,  then  called  the  Highlanders.  The  Highlanders  won  the 
13'inning  game,  4'3.  Warhop  was  with  this  team  for  thir' 
teen  years. 

Jack  Warhop  held  the  American  League  strikeout  record 
for  a  number  of  years.  He  pitched  the  submarine  or  under' 
hand  ball. 

After  Taylor  became  a  public  park,  baseball  nines  con' 
tinued  to  play  on  the  diamond.  In  March,  1914,  the  Board 
granted  a  request  of  the  Freeport  Baseball  Club  to  play  their 
games  in  the  Park,  the  Club  to  pay  $7.50  for  each  game 
played.  Practically  every  summer  since  1914  this  diamond 
has  been  used  by  organisations,  such  as  the  City  League,  Bi' 
State  League,  ThreeTLeague,  and  Burgess  Battery  nine. 
For  many  years  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  conducted  the  Twi'Light 
League  in  Taylor  Park.  During  some  seasons  a  flat  charge 
was  made  for  each  game  played;  during  other  seasons  the 
Board's  compensation  was  a  per  cent  of  the  gross  receipts. 

BICYCLING  IN  THE  PARK 

Freeporters  became  bicycle  minded  in  the  early  years  of 
the  manufacture  of  this  two'wheeled  vehicle.  Some  of  the 
early  bicyclists  were  Dr.  C.  L.  Snyder,  Fred  Bartlett,  Fred 


Skating  in  Taylor  Park  has  been  a  popular  winter  sport  for  many  years.  Park  employees  clear 
the  rink  of  snow  and  keep  the  skating  rink  in  good  condition.  As  a  safety  measure  the  daily 
paper,  The  Journal' Standard,  runs  an  announcement  in  bold  type  on  the  front  page  stating 
whether  there  is  or  is  not  skating  on  the  park  rinks. 
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Jastram,  and  L.  L.  Munn.  Jastram,  who  had  a  bicycle  re " 
pair  shop,  owned  a  wheel  called  the  Star  which  was  a  cur" 
ious  model  for  it  had  a  small  wheel  in  front  of  the  large 
wheel.  Mr.  Jastram  and  Fred  Kochsmeier  owned  a  tandem 
which  they  rented  to  young  men  who  wanted  to  take  their 
best  girls  for  spins. 

After  the  days  of  the  large"and"small  wheel  type,  Freeport 
had  a  bicycle  factory,  owned  by  D.  C.  Stover.  Here  safety 
models  were  manufactured.  Two  of  the  young  men  who 
worked  for  Mr.  Stover  in  this  factory  were  J.  Fred  Smith 
and  the  late  W.  A.  Hance. 

One  of  the  exciting  sports  of  Fair  week  was  bicycle  rac" 
ing  on  the  cinder  track.  A1  Green  was  one  of  the  promoters 
of  this  sport.  But  not  only  did  the  experts  ride  in  Taylor 
Park.  It  was  a  favorite  open  space  for  novices  who  prac" 
ticed  mounting,  dismounting,  and  balancing;  starting,  stop" 
ping,  falling,  and  picking  themselves  up. 

The  bicycle  craze  hit  women  and  girls  as  well  as  men  and 
boys.  The  women  seemed  to  have  been  decidedly  clothes 
conscious  when  they  appeared  on  their  wheels,  and  a  high" 
collared  shirt  waist;  a  long,  full  skirt  that  fell  modestly  over 
the  pedals;  and  a  sailor  hat  were  quite  the  correct  outfit  for 
the  fair  riders  of  'ladies'  wheels."  Some  of  the  women  who 
have  vivid  memories  of  their  bicycle  days  are  Miss  Nettie 
Potter,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Smith  (Frances  Goddard),  Mrs.  L.  G. 
Younglove  (Elsie  Stewart),  and  Miss  Katharine  Porter, 
who,  with  her  father  and  sister  Jeannette  (now  Mrs.  Frank 
Stocking),  took  her  evening  spins.  Nettie  Potter  recalls  that 
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she  often  rode  with  the  late  Ida  Voigt.  Ethel  Crain  (later, 
Mrs.  D.  Pattison)  was  such  an  enthusiastic  bicyclist  that 
she  once  made  a  century  run,  the  only  woman  in  the  group. 

THE  PARK  AS  A  TRAINING  CENTER 

For  years  Taylor  Park  was  used  as  an  athletic  field.  Here 
high'school  teams  practiced  and  played  football  and  base' 
ball,  and  here  they  held  track  meets.  The  track  seemed  to 
inspire  men  as  well  as  horses,  for  some  of  the  sprinters  went 
on  to  fame,  even  world  fame.  Archie  Hahn  was  one  of  these. 
He  has  been  called  the  greatest  of  old'time  sprinters.  More 
than  forty  years  ago  he  was  winning  laurels  at  the  University 
of  Michigan,  but  he  reached  the  crest  of  his  fame  in  1904 
when  he  won  three  sprint  events  of  60,  100,  and  200  meters 
in  the  Olympics  held  in  St.  Louis.  He  retained  his  title  as 
the  world's  greatest  sprinter  in  the  1906  Olympics  in  Athens, 
Greece,  where  he  won  the  100  meter  event,  the  only  sprint 
race  on  the  program.  As  track  coach  in  the  University  of 
Virginia;  Brown  University;  Michigan,  his  alma  mater;  and 
Princeton,  he  has  turned  out  track  men  who  have  won  many 
state  and  national  honors. 

Other  kinds  of  training  carried  on  at  Taylor  Park  were 
those  that  Dr.  W.  S.  Carver  gave  himself  and  his  horses. 
Known  at  the  crack  shot  of  the  world,  Carver  kept  himself 
in  form  by  breaking  wooden  balls  made  for  him  at  the  local 
planing  mill.  He  hired  boys  to  keep  these  targets  tossed  up 
in  the  air,  two  of  his  most  admiring  employees  having  been 
Horace  Tarbox  and  Ed  Bushell.  Dr.  Carver  owned  more 
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than  twenty 'five  fine  rifles  which  had  been  presented  to  him 
by  friends  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Carver  housed  from  thirtydive  to  forty  horses  in  the 
bams  and  trained  them  for  his  show  which  went  on  tour 
every  year.  His  guideless  wonder  horses,  diving  horses, 
and  bulldog'driven  team  hitched  to  a  sulky  made  his  animal 
show  one  of  the  most  unusual  that  ever  took  to  the  road. 

After  Dr.  Carver  left  Freeport,  he  lived  in  California.  He 
is  buried  in  the  cemetery  in  Winslow,  Illinois. 

VARIED  ACTIVITIES  IN  TAYLOR  PARK 

The  large  areas  available  for  picnics,  the  stoves,  tables, 
and  benches  make  Taylor  Park  a  popular  place  for  outings 
sponsored  by  many  organisations.  Typical  Fourth'of'July 
celebrations  have  brought  huge  crowds  to  the  Park.  Schools 
have  put  on  physical  training  and  athletic  exhibitions,  civic 
and  religious  associations  have  held  meetings  here.  In  1916 
the  Y.M.C.A.  was  granted  permission  to  hold  services  on 
Sunday  in  the  Park.  In  1917  the  Board  began  to  sponsor 
band  concerts.  For  years  these  concerts  were  played  alter' 
nately  in  Taylor  and  Krape  Parks. 

Tennis  courts,  the  croquet  ground,  and  the  horseshoe  pits 
are  enjoyed  by  many  visitors.  In  former  years  fishing  was 
fairly  good,  and  there  was  swimming  for  those  who  could 
swim  and  wading  for  those  who  preferred  it.  In  winter 
Taylor  Park  has  been  a  mecca  for  most  of  the  skaters  of  the 
community. 

The  banner  attraction  in  summertime  for  thousands  of 
Freeporters,  old  and  young,  is  a  circus.  The  Park  is  well 
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suited  to  the  needs  of  circus  people  and  circus  audiences. 
The  distance  from  the  railroads  is  short,  thus  making  the 
loading  and  unloading  comparatively  easy;  the  open  spaces 
are  large  enough  for  even  the  largest  tents;  the  shaded  sec¬ 
tions  are  satisfactory,  not  only  for  the  staking  out  of  work 
horses,  but  for  the  relaxation  of  laborers.  For  the  audience 
the  Park  is  conveniently  reached  by  bus  and  automobile,  is 
even  within  walking  distance  from  the  downtown  area.  The 
parking  spaces  in  the  vicinity  of  the  grounds  are  reasonably 
satisfactory. 

THE  LINCOLN'DOUGLAS  ANNIVERSARY 

A  day  at  Taylor  Park  comparable  in  importance  to  the 
one  on  which  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  the  honor  guest  was 
August  26,  1922.  The  invitation  of  the  Citizens’  Committee 
to  the  public  gives  the  occasion  and  the  purpose  of  this  coim 
memorative  event. 


Freeport,  Illinois,  August  19,  1922 

To  the  Public: 

For  the  City  of  Freeport  we  cordially  invite  you  to  attend  the  ceb 
ebration  of  the  Sixty 'fourth  Anniversary  of  the  Freeport  Lincoln' 
Dougles  debate  in  Freeport,  Saturday,  August  26,  1922,  and  join  with 
our  people  and  enjoy  with  us  this  day  of  wholesome  entertainment 
and  patriotic  instruction  in  the  ideals  of  American  citizenship,  drawn 
from  the  lives  and  principles  of  Lincoln  and  Douglas,  who  in  their 
day  fearlessly  stood  for  what  they  believed  to  be  right,  and  joined 
hands  in  the  crisis  of  1861  to  preserve  for  us  the  greatest  government 
“of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people”  on  God's  earth. 

D.  F.  Graham,  President  Freeport  Chamber  of  Commerce 
A1  N.  Stephan,  Mayor  of  Freeport 
G.  X.  Cannon,  L.  A.  Fulwider,  E.  R.  Shaw 

Citizens1  Committee 
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An  elaborate  program,  much  of  which  was  centered  in 
Taylor  Park,  drew  a  crowd  estimated  at  50,000.  Again  res' 
idents  of  Freeport  and  the  surrounding  country  showed 
their  interest  in  things  historical  and  again  the  Park  was 
used  as  a  great  meeting  place. 

On  the  stage  were  many  pioneers  who  had  heard  the  Lin' 
coln'Douglas  debate.  In  this  list  of  pioneers  were  William 
Ascher,  Mrs.  Natalie  Erfert,  Mrs.  Katherine  Lakemacher, 
Mrs.  C.  S.  Hill,  Mrs.  W.  S.  Best,  Thomas  Grant,  J.  J. 
Molter,  W.  F.  Bennethum,  F.  B.  Stork,  J.  C.  Young,  George 
Spengler,  Nelson  DeGon,  F.  W.  Clingman,  D.  W.  Sausman, 
and  G.  W.  Shinkle.  Shinkle  came  to  Freeport  for  the  day 
on  the  "William  Russell,"  a  steamboat  that  was  making  its 
first  trip  from  Winslow  to  the  county  seat. 

A  glance  at  the  program  proves  that  much  careful  plan' 
ning  had  gone  into  the  preparations  for  this  gala  celebration. 


ALL  DAY  PROGRAM 

of 

Entertainment  and  Patriotic  Instructions 

Free  historical  exhibit  of  Lincoln  Times  at  Masonic  Temple,  August 
25th  and  26th 

12  M.  Band  concerts  at  Courthouse 

Automobile  Parade,  including  delegations 
from  neighboring  cities 
Daylight  Fireworks  at  Courthouse 
Basket  Picnic  Dinner  at  Taylor  Park 
Band  Concert  at  Taylor  Park 
Daylight  Fireworks  at  Taylor  Park 
Parade  to  Taylor  Park 
Balloon  Ascension  and  Daring  Parachute 
Leap  at  Taylor  Park 


9:30  A.  M.  to 
10:30  A.  M. 


11:00  A.  M. 

12:00  Noon. 

12:00  to  1:30  P.  M. 
12:30  P.M. 

1 :00  P.  M. 

1 :00  P.  M. 


universe  Of. 
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Patriotic  Songs  by  chorus  of  five  hundred  at 
Band  Stand,  Taylor  Park 
Addresses  of  the  Day,  Band  Stand,  Taylor 
Park 

Hon.  Karl  C.  Schuyler  of  Colorado,  Re' 
publican  orator 

U.  S.  Senator  “Pat”  Harrison  of  Mis' 
sissippi,  Democratic  orator 
Subject:  “The  Freeport  Lincoln'Doug' 
las  Debate,  August  27,  1858,  and  the 
principles  of  that  great  debate  as  ap' 
plied  to  the  solution  of  the  problems  of 
America  today.” 

Band  Concerts  at  Courthouse 
Parade,  Vehicles  and  Costumes  of  1858, 
from  Brewster  House  to  the  Boulder 
Patriotic  Program  at  the  Boulder — Band  se' 
lections,  quartette,  impersonation  in  cos' 
tume  of  Lincoln  and  Douglas  at  the 
great  debate.  Symbolic  patriotic  dance 
by  Walter  Eson.  Star  Spangled  Banner 
by  band,  quartette,  and  audience. 

THE  LINCOLN  STATUE 

In  November,  1928,  the  Park  Board  gratefully  accepted 
the  offer  of  W.  T.  Rawleigh,  a  long-time  student  and  ad" 
mirer  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  to  present  a  statue  of  the  Eman" 
cipator  and  War  President  to  the  citizens  of  Stephenson 
County.  Taylor  Park  was  the  choice  of  Mr.  Rawleigh  and 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  for  the  location  of  this  statue. 

Louise  Albright  Neyhart,  author  of  Henry’s  Lincoln,  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  Lincoln  literature  for  young  people, 
has  caught  the  spirit  of  the  Lincoln  tradition  in  Freeport  in 
this  article,  published  in  the  March" April,  1946,  issue  of  the 
Illinois  Park  Board  Bulletin. 


1:30  to  2:00  P.  M. 
2:00  P.  M. 


6:30  to  7:20  P.  M. 
7:30  P.  M. 

8:00  P.  M. 


A  tew  glimpses  of  the  crowd,  estimated  at  50,000,  that  thronged  to  Taylor  Park  for  the  un- 
veiling  of  the  Lincoln  statue.  The  fine  profile  of  Lincoln  substantiates  the  high  praise  that  art 
critics  have  given  to  this  statue. 
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FREEPORT  PARK  HAS  LINCOLN  STATUE 
By  Louise  Albright  Neyhart 

One  day,  long  ago,  two  statesmen  came  to  Freeport,  in 
the  northwest  comer  of  Illinois.  One  statesman  needed  no 
introduction  to  the  people;  he  was  Senator  Stephen  Arnold 
Douglas,  who  was  famous  not  only  throughout  this  country, 
but  even  abroad.  A  lot  of  folks  said  he  was  the  best  orator 
of  the  50’s.  The  other  statesman,  Abraham  Lincoln,  was 
an  obscure  person;  he  had  merely  made  a  reputation  for 
himself  as  a  humdinger  of  a  trial  lawyer  down  in  southern 
Illinois.  But  his  remarkable  career  was  about  to  be  launched. 

That  day,  August  27,  1858,  marks  the  second  joint  de" 
bate  in  the  senatorial  contest  between  Stephen  Douglas  and 
Abraham  Lincoln.  Historians  are  agreed  that  it  was  Douglas’ 
answer  to  Lincoln’s  famous  second  question  that  day  that 
gave  us  the  Freeport  Doctrine  and  made  Lincoln  a  national 
character,  opening  his  way  as  a  presidential  candidate. 

In  1929,  the  seventy  "first  anniversary  of  the  Freeport  Lin" 
cokvDouglas  debate,  Mr.  W.  T.  Rawleigh  presented  the 
statue  4 'Lincoln  The  Debater”  to  the  citizens  of  Stephenson 
County.  It  is,  however,  of  interest  to  the  whole  nation. 

This  statue,  standing  in  Taylor  Park,  Freeport,  Illinois, 
was  designed  and  executed  in  bronze  by  the  late  Leonard 
Crunelle  and  is  one  of  the  eight  statuettes  by  famous  artists, 
depicting  Lincoln  during  phases  of  his  career,  in  the  Lincoln 
Tomb  at  Springfield. 

We  in  Stephenson  County,  and  those  who  come  from 
points  east,  west,  north,  and  south  to  see  our  statue  of  Lin" 
coin,  feel  in  some  measure  the  immortal  spirit  of  a  great 
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American — his  rugged  virtues,  his  kindliness  and  humanity, 
his  principles  and  ideals.  And  as  we  gaze  upon  the  statue  a 
story  unfolds. 

A  first  visit  to  a  town  or  city  is  always  an  exciting  adven' 
ture  to  me,  and  I  invariably  say,  "Let’s  go  to  the  park!” 
where  I  hope  to  find  historical  lore.  Parks  have  inexhaust' 
ible  opportunities  in  making  history  live  for  the  visitor.  A 
civic-minded  person,  an  organi^tion,  or  the  community  may 
sponsor  the  project.  All  local  history  has  its  significance  in 
our  Nation’s  story. 

I  am  always  eager  to  know  if  a  park  harbors  a  statue. 
Statues  throughout  the  State  and  Country  help  me  re-create 
historical  events  and  understand  the  thinking  of  the  people; 
they  help  me  to  know  American  leaders.  A  statue  of  a  great 
American  has  a  story  to  tell  every  child  or  adult  who  may 
pass  its  way.  It  may  make  history  meaningful  to  that  person 
when  history  books  have  failed.  It  may,  in  some  small  way, 
pass  on  a  bit  of  nobility  of  character  and  courage. 

In  1858  people  were  worried  about  the  unity  of  the  Na' 
tion.  They  wondered  if  the  States  could  ever  be  united.  To' 
day  we  are  worried  about  world  unity.  If  world  unity  is  es' 
tablished  and  nations  are  united,  Wendell  Wilkie  should 
have  more  than  a  shred  of  tribute.  He  should  be  remem' 
bered  as  the  man  who  felt  the  same  way  about  nations  as 
Abraham  Lincoln  felt  about  our  States. 

In  our  generation  we  have  known  many  great  Americans, 
Americans  who  will  live  gloriously  through  the  ages.  Per' 
haps  one  of  these  gallants  left  his  footprints  in  your  town  or 
city.  Perhaps  your  great  American  lived  in  the  past  and  you 


LINCOLN  THE  DEBATER 

A  heroic  bronze  by  the  famed  sculptor  Leonard  Crunelle,  presented 
to  the  citizens  of  Stephenson  County  by  W.  T.  Rawleigh,  Freeport  man- 
ufacturer,  in  memory  of  his  only  son  Wilbur  who  gave  his  life  in  the 
First  World  War  “that  the  freedom  Lincoln  visioned  might  still  endure.” 
The  statue  has  a  most  appropriate  setting  under  the  trees  of  Taylor 
Park,  Freeport,  and  is  a  splendid  example  of  an  enduring  memorial 
which  will  give  pleasure  for  generations  to  come. 
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can  burnish  his  memory.  If  you  can  beautify  your  park  and 
unfold  pages  of  history  for  generation  after  generation  by 
erecting  a  statue — yours  is  a  great  contribution. 

It  is  with  great  pride  that  we  in  our  community  look  at 
‘‘Lincoln  The  Debater1'  and  remember  that  it  was  he  who 
clarified  the  great  issue,  “States1  rights  versus  slavery,11  as  he 
left  his  footprints  in  Freeport  in  1858. 

PRESENT  STATUS  OF  TAYLOR  PARK  AND 
PLANS  FOR  THE  FUTURE 

The  estimated  value  of  Taylor  Park,  including  real  estate, 
bridges,  drives,  and  buildings,  is  over  $116,000.  The  trees 
and  grounds  are  in  good  condition,  the  numerous  flower 
beds  and  shrubs  attract  favorable  attention  of  those  who 
frequent  the  Park  for  picnics  and  meetings  or  who  drive 
through  this  section.  Driving  around  the  old  race  track, 
traces  of  which  can  be  recognised,  is  still  a  favorite  pastime 
with  Freeporters  out  in  their  automobiles.  Many  people 
drive  round  the  track  several  times  to  take  in  the  beauties  of 
the  tree'shaded  neatly  kept  Park. 

Taylor  Park  continues  to  be  the  favored  location  for  cir^ 
cus  performances,  for  meetings  of  large  groups,  and  for  the 
Free  Fall  Fairs,  sponsored  by  Farm  Bureau  organisations. 


6.  Krape  Park 


While  the  Commissioners  were  engrossed  with  plans  for 
changes  to  be  made  in  the  newly  acquired  Taylor  Park,  they 
received  an  interesting  new  proposition.  In  August,  1911, 
Dr.  W.  W.  Krape  suggested  that  they  buy  his  park  and  add 
it  to  the  Park  District.  The  offer  was  a  tempting  one,  for 
here  were  120  acres,  just  south  of  the  city,  that  included 
everything  necessary  for  a  popular  recreation  center.  Here 
was  a  diversity  of  beautiful  scenery — rugged  cliffs  covered 
with  trees  and  shrubs  of  many  kinds,  deep  ravines  and  caves, 
hillsides  abounding  in  wild  flowers,  a  stream  that  wound  pic 
turesquely  through  the  grounds.  Here  were  ideal  picnic  spaces 
on  both  the  upper  and  lower  levels.  The  Park  offered  op" 
portunities  for  various  kinds  of  outdoor  activity.  Students 
of  nature  could  find  the  earliest  birds  and  flowers;  geologists 
could  study  the  unusual  rock  formations;  fishermen,  swim" 
mers,  canoers  could  indulge  in  their  favorite  sports  in  sum" 
mer,  and  skaters  could  skim  over  the  ice  in  winter.  There 
were  also  possibilities  for  toboganning  and  skiing. 

Known  in  earlier  times  as  Beebe's  Woods,  then  as  Globe 
Park,  and  later  as  Krape  Park,  this  region  had  for  years  been 
a  favorite  choice  for  family,  club,  and  Sunday  School  pic" 
nics.  Several  welbatt ended  Chautauquas  had  been  held  in 
the  Park.  Kryl's  band,  a  justly  popular  organization,  gave  a 
performance;  William  Jennings  Bryan  electrified  a  large 
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audience  with  his  "Cross  of  Gold"  lecture;  Father  Vaughn, 
lecturing  on  Shakespeare,  held  his  audience  even  with  a 
storm  coming  on.  Freeporters  still  reminisce  about  that  night 
when  the  lights  went  out;  street  cars  could  no  longer  run; 
and  people  trudged  home,  slipping  and  sliding  in  the  mud 
and  arriving  at  their  destinations  in  the  wee  hours  of  the 
morning, — dresses,  suits,  hats,  and  shoes  ruined.  But  in 
spite  of  transportation  difficulties  during  inclement  weather, 
the  Park  was  a  welFpatronised  place  and  seemed  a  logical 
addition  to  the  Park  District. 

KRAPE  PARK  PURCHASED 

At  a  special  election  on  November  29,  1912,  voters  to  the 
number  of  1550  showed  that  they  favored  including  this 
tract  in  the  Park  District;  only  543  voted  against  the  propo' 
sition.  This  gave  the  Commissioners  the  right  to  negotiate 
with  Dr.  Krape,  and  the  deal  was  closed  in  May,  1913.  The 
land  was  bought  for  $29,000  with  the  stipulation  that  "the 
name  Krape  Park  is  to  be  retained  as  long  as  the  land  is  used 
for  park  purposes." 

IMPROVEMENTS  IN  KRAPE  PARK 

Immediately,  the  Commissioners  began  to  make  plans  to 
improve  the  Park.  Soon  the  bridge  and  dam  were  repaired, 
new  lights  were  installed,  and  a  refreshment  stand  was  built. 
In  the  spring  of  1914  the  Illinois  Fish  and  Game  Commission 
took  charge  of  restocking  the  stream  with  fish.  The  roads 
leading  to  the  Park  were  oiled,  the  street  car  line  was  ex- 
tended  to  the  Park  entrance,  and  a  contract  was  given  Ridg' 
way  Brothers  to  wire  the  Park  so  that  it  could  be  adequately 
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lighted.  The  Park  at  once  became  such  a  popular  picnic 
ground  that  it  was  difficult  for  the  Commissioners  to  make 
improvements  fast  enough  to  assure  the  comfort  and  pleas' 
ure  of  the  rapidly  increasing  number  of  picnickers.  In  1915 
the  first  fireplaces  were  built  and  firewood  was  furnished. 
In  the  same  year  playground  apparatus  was  set  up,  bath  and 
boat  houses  were  erected,  and  six  boats  were  purchased. 
Cooking  in  the  Park  has  become  so  customary  that  at  va' 
rious  times  additional  equipment  has  had  to  be  provided.  At 
present  there  are  twelve  large  camp  stoves  and  fireplaces  and 
two  charcoal  broilers.  One  specially  fine  unit,  known  as  the 
“camp  council  ring,'1  is  made  of  brick,  with  one  center  fire' 
place  and  two  iron  stoves,  each  with  its  own  flue.  Much  of 
the  wood,  which  is  always  ready  for  use,  has  been  cut  from 
trees  that  were  felled  in  the  Park.  At  one  time,  twenty  men, 
working  under  the  W.P.A.,  cut  a  two-year  supply. 

One  of  the  most  important  requirements  for  a  park  is  an 
ample  supply  of  good  water.  In  1917  the  building  commit' 
tee  arranged  for  the  installation  of  a  water  system.  In  1937, 
as  part  of  a  W.P.A.  project,  the  water  system  was  modern' 
ized,  the  M.  L.  Parker  Company  receiving  the  contract.  At 
the  same  time  a  new  pump  house  was  built  and  new  pumps 
were  installed.  Two  wells  have  been  drilled,  one  on  Flag' 
staff  Hill  and  the  other  on  the  lower  level.  With  the  com' 
pletion  of  the  artificial  waterfall,  it  was  necessary  to  “ensure 
a  flow  of  clean  water  over  the  falls  at  all  times.”  This  was 
made  possible  by  the  building  of  a  cistern  into  which  water 
is  pumped  and  from  which  300  gallons  are  released  every 
minute  that  the  falls  are  in  operation. 


Skaters,  old 
and  smooth, 
covered  hills 


SKATING  SCENE,  KRAPE  PARK 

and  young  ice  hockey  players,  and  pets  enjoy  Yellow  Creek  when  the  ice  is  thick 
At  the  left  is  a  partial  view  of  the  creek  side  of  the  community  house.  The  tree- 
give  an  idea  of  the  rugged  scenery  in  Krape  Park. 


FIREPLACE  AND  COUNCIL  RING,  KRAPE  PARK 
The  council  ring,  one  of  the  finest  picnic  units  in  Krape  Park,  has  accommodations  for  small 
groups  who  want  to  discuss  problems  and  enjoy  sociability  over  picnic  meals.  The  tree  back¬ 
ground  adds  to  the  beauty  of  this  unit. 
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THE  WATERFALL 

The  artificial  waterfall,  one  of  the  unique  features  of  the 
Park,  is  vividly  described  in  the  following  article,  which  ap- 
peared  in  the  Illinois  Park  Board  Bulletin  for  May-June, 
1946.  The  author,  the  Reverend  James  O’May,  traveler, 
lecturer,  writer,  and  artist,  makes  use  of  the  popular  appeal 
of  this  addition  to  the  Park  to  argue  convincingly  for  the 
erection  of  memorials  in  public  places. 

A  NIAGARA  IN  A  DRY  LAND 
By  James  O’May 

Having  been  commissioned  to  paint  a  picture  of  some 
building  or  monument,  or  other  architectural  creation  which 
would  be  significant  of  the  beautiful  city  of  Freeport,  Illinois, 
I  selected  for  my  study  the  artificial  waterfalls  in  the  city 
park  known  as  Krape  Park.  Here,  nestled  in  a  cluster  of 
cedars,  pines  and  hemlocks,  I  found  a  miniature  Niagara,  cut 
and  moulded  out  of  the  solid  rock  and  illuminated  at  night 
by  large  batteries  of  electric  lights.  Here  was  something 
that  many  another  and  larger  community  did  not  have.  A 
waterfall  in  a  dry  land.  An  illuminated  cascade,  surrounded 
by  conifers  and  mosses,  through  which  went  a  winding  stair- 
way  by  the  side  of  tumultuous  torrents  hurrying  to  get  to 
the  bottom  of  the  falls,  only  to  be  pumped  back  again  and 
try  it  once  more. 

There  are  three  distinct  cascades,  totaling  forty-four  feet 
in  height  and  with  a  spread  of  over  ten  feet.  The  water  is 
pumped  by  a  high  compression  engine  from  a  cistern. 
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At  the  peak  of  the  hill  there  are  tables  and  a  shelter  house 
for  tourists,  this  picnic  ground  being  known  as  Flagstaff 
Hill.  It  is  a  very  popular  place.  Almost  at  the  base  of  the 
falls  is  a  circle  with  an  original  totem  pole  carved  by  an  In- 
dian  Chief,  Wha-kadim  (Chief  Wm.  Shelton),  Snohomish 
Tribe,  Tulalip,  Washington. 

The  whole  ensemble  makes  the  spot  a  rendezvous  with 
the  best  of  nature.  It  is  as  distinct  for  a  small  community  as 
the  Bok  Tower  or  the  Chicago  Planetarium  is  for  its 
center. 

Mechanically,  the  cataract  uses  300  gallons  of  water  per 
minute.  This  is  pumped  by  a  20  h.  p.  motor.  There  are  six 
500-watt  lights  in  the  illumination  group,  which  have  proved 
more  than  adequate  on  every  occasion.  The  cost  of  oper¬ 
ating  has  been  more  than  balanced  by  the  attractiveness  of 
the  view.  It  stands  at  the  entrance  of  the  park,  slyly  hid¬ 
den  in  the  overhang  of  the  forest.  It  is  beautiful  beyond 
description,  and  I  was  happy  to  paint  it  for  one  of  the  or¬ 
ganizations  of  the  city  at  the  expense  of  one  of  the  city’s 
generous  donors. 

We  are  living  in  the  days  of  memorials.  Memorials  to  the 
heroes  of  recent  wars.  Memorials  to  those  who  never  came 
back  and  memorials  for  those  who  are  still  alive.  The  big 
problem  is  to  make  these  memorials  artistic,  useful,  and 
eternal. 

What  better  field  is  there  for  such  an  undertaking  than 
in  our  public  parks.  Here  the  people  will  gather  for  all  time. 
Here  the  friends  of  the  ones  memorialized  will  have  material 
evidences  of  the  days  and  persons  of  heroic  struggles.  The 


THE  WATERFALL,  KRAPE  PARK 

This  “Niagara  in  a  dry  land"  with  colored  lights  playing  on  it 
is  a  unique  feature  of  Krape  Park. 
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parks  belong  to  the  people.  Here  is  where  they  should 
place  their  monuments  to  their  heroes. 

There  is  no  better  time  than  now,  when  memory  is 
fresh  and  money  is  plentiful,  to  plan  for  such  memorials  as 
the  gifts  of  private  citizens,  by  which  they  will  forever 
honor  the  ones  who  fought  that  “these  things  might  be.11 

There  are  many  ways  besides  the  erection  of  marble  mom 
uments  by  which  to  do  this.  Architectural  plans  and  sciem 
tific  advice  can  be  had  for  the  asking.  Money  that  might  be 
left  for  less  worthy  purposes  could  be  allocated  to  this  use. 
Artists,  designers,  and  mechanics  can  be  secured,  many  of 
whom  have  devoted  much  time  to  just  such  purposes.  Thus 
the  memorial  will  be  lasting  and  will  meet  the  demands  of 
the  community  where  it  is  placed  as  well  as  be  constructed 
artistically  and  placed  properly. 

More  and  more  are  we  to  be  a  nation  with  increasingly 
spare  time,  and  more  and  more  are  our  parks  to  be  put  to 
practical  use.  The  public  should  always  be  considered  when 
memorials  are  to  be  erected,  and  no  better  place  or  manner 
can  be  found  to  do  this  than  to  plan  for  an  addition  to  the 
facilities  of  the  public  park  system  when  one  is  contemplate 
ing  memorialising  a  loved  one. 

THE  TOTEM  POLE 

Near  the  base  of  the  waterfall  is  a  circle,  centered  with 
an  original  totem  pole,  decorated  with  carvings  made  by  an 
Indian  chief.  This  chief  has  also  written  the  interesting 
legends  that  are  connected  with  all  the  colorful  carved  fig' 
ures.  The  first  legend  is  about  the  black  whale,  the  figure 
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nearest  the  base  of  the  pole,  that  punished  an  insulting, 
boastful  mink  by  swallowing  him.  The  last  story  is  about 
the  eagles  that  never  started  anything  they  couldn’t  finish. 
The  eagle  is  the  appropriate  bird  to  top  the  pole,  for  it  is  the 
“highest  and  proudest  of  all  birds — a  symbol  of  the  spirit  of 
the  air,”  says  the  chief. 

The  story  of  this  useful  gift,  most  fittingly  presented  to 
the  Boy  Scouts,  has  been  well  told  by  Robert  F.  Koenig, 
member  of  the  Park  Board  and  a  past  president.  Mr.  Koenig’s 
article  was  published  in  the  September'October,  1945,  issue 
of  the  Illinois  Park  Board  Bulletin. 

FREEPORT  PARK  HAS  INTERESTING  TOTEM  POLE 
By  Robert  F.  Koenig,  President,  Freeport  Park  Board 
(See  illustration  opposite  page  62) 

There  is  a  natural  tie-up  between  the  use  of  parks  and 
the  other  public  organizations  in  a  community.  Public' 
spirited  men  and  women  are  usually  glad  to  have  this  tie-up 
brought  to  their  attention. 

Such  organizations  as  the  Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Scouts,  Veter' 
ans’  organizations,  etc.,  nearly  always  have  enthusiastic  sup' 
porters  who  are  seeking  an  opportunity  to  keep  their  favor' 
ite  organization  favorably  before  the  public.  Where  is  there 
a  better  way  to  accomplish  this  than  to  give  some  special 
feature  to  a  public  park  in  the  name  of  the  preferred  organ' 
ization? 

Park  members  are  in  an  excellent  position  to  suggest  to 
such  public'Spirited  men  and  women  those  park  improve' 
ments  which  would  benefit  their  community  most  and,  at 


THE  TOTEM  POLE,  KRAPE  PARK 

This  interesting  landmark  at  Krape  Park  was  purchased  from  the 
carver,  a  chief  of  the  Snohomish  Indians  named  Wha^kadim 
(William  Shelton)  and  shipped  in  a  special  freight  car  direct  to 
Freeport.  It  was  presented  to  U.  S.  Grant  Area,  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  F.  Koenig  on  October  13  193  5. 
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the  same  time,  would  serve  as  a  memorial  or  would  increase 
the  usefulness  of  the  organization  and  awaken  wider  interest 
in  its  support. 

It  is  easy  to  suggest  to  these  prospective  donors  a  number 
of  park  improvements  from  which  they  can  select  those 
which  appeal  most  to  them.  Fortunately,  the  possibilities 
include  a  wide  range  of  interests  with  an  equally  wide  range 
in  cost.  There  are,  for  example,  such  obvious  improvements 
as  fountains  which  may  range  in  style  and  cost  from  a  simple 
figure  and  spray  to  such  elaborate  displays  as  the  world' 
famed  Buckingham  Fountain  in  Grant  Park,  Chicago. 

One  of  the  most  natural  and  original  gifts  of  this  kind 
which  has  come  to  our  attention  is  the  one  which  capitalizes 
boys’  interests  in  totem  poles  and  carving  and  ties  it  up  to 
the  Boy  Scouts  and  the  park  system  at  Freeport,  Illinois.  In 
that  city  there  is  an  elaborate  and  authentic  totem  pole,  pur' 
chased  from  the  carver,  an  Indian  Chief,  Whakadim  (Chief 
William  Shelton)  of  the  Snohomish  tribe,  Tulalip,  Wash' 
ington.  This  totem  pole  was  shipped  in  a  special  freight  car 
direct  to  Freeport  and  erected  in  Krape  park,  but  presented 
to  the  U.  S.  Grant  area  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 

As  the  illustration  shows,  it  makes  a  particularly  interest' 
ing  and  fitting  addition  to  the  park  with  each  figure  in  a  dif' 
ferent,  striking  color.  The  attention  of  visitors  is  attracted 
by  this  totem  pole  both  to  the  park  itself  and  to  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  that  region.  The  presentation  plaque  at  the  base 
of  the  totem  pole  is  of  bronze,  making  an  enduring  monu' 
ment  to  the  institution  in  which  the  donor  was  interested. 

Those  who  would  like  to  add  to  the  beauty  and  interest 
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of  the  parks  in  their  community  will  find  this  one  means  of 
doing  so  with  little  cost  and  with  mutual  benefit.  The  donor 
will  be  assured  of  a  proper  and  welhkept  setting  for  his  gift 
where  it  will  be  prominently  before  the  public,  and  the  park 
will  gain  by  the  beauty  and  interest  of  the  memorial  gift. 

SCENIC  DRIVES 

Before  a  scenic  drive  leading  to  Krape  Park  was  developed, 
several  roads  and  streets  were  improved.  In  1915  Globe 
Avenue,  from  Stephenson  Street  to  the  Park  Driveway,  was 
paved,  the  Board  applying  $500  on  the  cost  of  this  job.  The 
same  year  the  road  leading  from  Empire  Street  to  the  Park 
was  repaired.  The  Board  paid  for  the  materials  used  and  the 
Gund'Graham  Company  furnished  the  labor.  From  time  to 
time  the  roads  leading  to  the  Park  and  those  within  the 
Park  have  been  repaired.  Then  in  the  spring  of  1925  the 
first  scenic  drive  was  opened. 

For  years  Charles  Demeter  had  envisioned  a  drive  that 
would  cut  through  land  owned  by  M.  Haren  and  the  Welty 
brothers;  thus  opening  up  a  picturesque  approach  to  Krape 
Park.  These  landowners,  sold  to  the  idea  by  the  enthusiastic 
Demeter,  generously  donated  eleven  acres  on  the  crest  of  a 
hill  commanding  a  magnificent  view  of  rolling  country.  Up' 
on  completion  of  the  road,  Commissioner  Robert  Moren 
proposed  at  a  Board  meeting  that  the  new  road  be  officially 
named  Demeter  Drive  “by  reason  of  Charles  Demeter's  un' 
tiring  efforts  toward  securing  this  new  improvement."  Com' 
missioner  Clark  J.  Browne  seconded  the  motion,  and  all  the 
Commissioners,  except  the  modest  Mr.  Demeter,  voted  in 
the  affirmative. 


WOODSIDE  DRIVE,  KRAPE  PARK 

With  the  sun  shining  through  the  trees  on  Woodside  Drive,  lights  and  shadows 
add  much  enchantment  to  a  leisurely  trip  over  this  section  of  the  park  system. 
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Like  a  boomerang,  the  generosity  of  Messrs.  Haren  and 
Welty  came  back  to  them,  for  these  men  have  sold  many 
building  lots;  and  a  fine  residential  section  has  been  develop- 
ed  along  Demeter  Drive.  The  long  stretch  of  red  maples  that 
line  part  of  the  Drive,  the  views  of  rich,  rolling  country  that 
open  up  on  the,  crest  of  the  hill,  and  the  woodsy  lead  into 
the  Park  cause  Freeporters  and  their  visitors  to  rejoice  over 
the  realisation  of  Mr.  Demeter1  s  dream. 

In  1934  the  Board  voted  a  bond  issue  of  $30,000  for  park 
improvement.  One  of  the  most  appreciated  phases  of  this 
program  was  the  development  of  another  scenic  road,  Wood- 
side  Drive.  This  Drive  is  well  named,  for,  in  truth,  it  winds 
through  magnificent  wooded  territory.  The  road  begins  at 
the  windmill  near  the  south  entrance  to  the  Park,  bears  to¬ 
ward  Route  26,  passing  through  property  owned  by  the  late 
Mrs.  Edward  Winslow,  through  the  Albertus  estate,  and 
cuts  sections  of  the  August  Klages  and  Mohr  brothers1  land. 
It  connects  with  Route  26  about  a  mile  south  of  the  city 
limits. 

Again  owners  were  generous  and  donated  the  right  of  way 
through  their  property.  This  Drive,  completed  in  1936, 
has  been  surfaced  with  macadam  and  asphalt  over  crushed 
rock.  Several  thousand  small  trees  and  shrubs  were  trans¬ 
planted  from  the  park  nurseries  when  the  road  was  built. 
Now  grown  to  shade  si2£,  these  trees  and  shrubs  give  the 
effect  of  majestic  seclusion  to  one  of  the  most  scenic  drives 
in  northern  Illinois. 
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STATE  AID  FOR  PARK  IMPROVEMENT 

The  Illinois  Emergency  Relief  Commission  approved  a  re' 
quest  for  $33,000  made  by  President  Demeter,  the  money 
to  be  used  for  payment  of  work  done  in  the  city  parks. 
Some  of  this  appropriation  was  used  to  pay  part  of  the  bills 
incurred  by  the  construction  of  Woodside  Drive,  but  much 
of  it  went  for  other  necessary  improvements.  A  much' 
needed  steel  bridge  was  built  over  Yellow  Creek  near  the 
old  stone  quarry.  The  old  bridge  had  collapsed  from  age 
and  much  travel  over  it.  The  embankment  at  the  old  street' 
car  terminal  was  leveled  and  the  rails  were  taken  up.  The 
ties  were  cut  into  firewood  lengths  for  use  in  the  Park  stoves. 
More  than  one  hundred  men  were  given  work  through  the 
I.E.R.C.  in  1935. 

YEAR'ROUND  USE  OF  THE  PARK 

The  pleasing  approaches  to  Krape  Park  by  way  of  Globe 
Avenue  and  the  Drives,  Demeter  and  Woodside;  the  good 
tarvia  roads  in  the  Park;  the  varied  scenery;  the  heated 
shelter  house;  and  the  winter  as  well  as  the  summer  sports 
make  Krape  Park  a  popular  place  the  year  round.  On  a  bright 
winter  day  the  Park  gives  one  the  impression  of  magic  won' 
derland.  Snowladen  branches  of  evergreens  glisten  in  the 
sun;  white  hillsides  and  ravines  are  in  striking  contrast  to  the 
gay  costumes  of  the  merrymakers,  hundreds  of  them.  Fancy 
skating,  a  game  of  shinny  on  the  ice,  shouts  of  greeting  as 
friends  speed  past  each  other,  and  a  cheery  fire  in  the  stove 
near  the  community  house  make  a  winter  afternoon  a  jolly 
occasion.  The  long  hills  are  right  for  toboganning,  and  the 
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rugged  cliffs  and  deep  ravines  give  skiers  fine  opportunities 
for  jumping. 

The  following  excerpt  from  an  editorial,  taken  from  the 
Journal- Standard  of  February  2,  1948,  gives  a  vivid  picture 
and  catches  the  spirit  of  a  winter  afternoon  in  the  Park. 

OUR  OWN  ICE'CAPADES 

The  day  was  ideal  from  every  standpoint,  and  the  show 
itself  was  excellent.  There  was  bright  color  everywhere,  in 
the  costumes  of  the  skaters,  and  in  the  sports  attire  of  the 
spectators.  The  bend  in  the  creek  by  the  shelter  house,  a h 
ways  a  spot  well  protected  from  the  winds,  was  yesterday 
as  warm  and  genial  as  a  corner  of  famous  Sun  Valley,  and 
the  gliders  on  the  ice  were  no  more  aware  of  freezing  tern' 
peratures  than  if  they  had  been  on  a  dance  floor.  As  for  the 
onlookers,  they  did  not  have  the  blood'warming  motion  of 
skating  but  they  did  have  the  penetrating  heat  of  the  sun, 
which,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  afternoon  made  them  un' 
mindful  of  standing  upon  snow  banks. 

All  in  all,  the  visit  of  the  figure  skaters  from  Rockford  has 
become  an  event  greatly  appreciated,  not  only  by  those  who 
practice  the  art  themselves,  but  also  by  all  who  like  a  fine 
spectacle  or  pageant.  The  attendance  this  time  was  larger 
than  ever  before,  for  when  the  skies  are  as  clear  and  the  air 
as  mild  and  the  ice  as  smooth  as  it  was  this  time,  nothing 
pleasanter  can  be  imagined  than  an  afternoon  spent  watch' 
ing  our  own  ice'capades  in  our  own  park. 
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TREES,  SHRUBS,  AND  FLOWERS 

In  the  three  nurseries  in  Krape  Park,  bushes,  shrubs,  and 
trees,  bought  when  they  are  seedlings,  grow  until  they  are 
needed  for  selective  locations  in  any  of  the  parks.  Many  un" 
usual  plants,  even  some  that  are  rarely  found  in  this  latitude, 
are  grown  in  the  nurseries.  European  larch,  bald  cypress, 
Russian  pea,  hop  trees,  flowering  crab  and  cherry,  and  many 
kinds  of  common  and  uncommon  evergreens  are  now  flour" 
ishing  in  the  various  parks. 

Arbor  vitae  has  been  placed  on  the  approaches  to  Flag" 
staff  Hill,  Wisconsin  white  pine  is  in  the  ravine  to  the  west 
of  the  hill;  and  spruce,  to  the  south.  More  than  two  hun" 
dred  Scotch  pine  trees  border  the  south  side  of  the  Park. 
New  cedars  have  been  planted  in  many  locations,  and  elms 
have  replaced  more  than  forty  oaks,  killed  by  some  strange 
disease,  which  tree  experts  have  not  been  able  to  eradicate. 
Over  one"hundred  hickory  seedlings  have  been  set  out  in  the 
section  once  occupied  by  the  zoo.  Shrubs  from  the  nurseries 
have  also  been  used  in  the  planting  of  the  islands  on  West 
Lincoln  Boulevard. 

The  great  variety  of  trees  and  shrubs  in  the  Park  make  it 
an  excellent  outdoor  laboratory  for  botany  students.  Carl 
F.  Ogden’s  activity  in  naming  the  species  was  so  much  ap" 
preciated  by  the  Commissioners  that  they  gave  him  a  vote 
of  thanks  in  1918  and  authorised  him  to  complete  the  work 
of  designating  the  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs. 

Not  only  has  the  planting  of  trees  and  shrubs  been  carried 
on,  but  intelligent  and  vigilant  care  has  been  given  them. 
One  type  of  tree  service  in  the  Park  makes  use  of  a  three" 
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Twin  Caves  in  Krape  Park  have  been  for  years  favored  by  Freeport  youths  on  exploring  trips. 
A  variety  of  trees,  shrubs,  ferns  an*’  flowers  make  the  park  hillsides  attractive  and  a  valuable 
laboratory  for  nature  students. 


LOWER  BRIDGE  AND  YELLOW  CREEK  DAM,  KRAPE  PARK 
Trees  in  the  background  and  the  dam  in  the  foreground  make  an  artistic  setting  for  this  bridge. 
Substantial  in  its  construction  and  beautiful  in  its  simplicity,  this  bridge  in  Krape  Park  illustrates 
the  wisdom  shown  by  the  park  commissioners. 
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hundred  gallon  tank  filled  with  water  from  the  Pecatonica 
River  and  transported  by  truck  to  the  Park.  Trees  needing 
extra  moisture  in  the  summer  are  sprayed  with  this  water 
which  contains  a  silt  that  promotes  the  growth  of  trees. 

In  the  spring  the  ground  under  the  trees  and  on  the  hill¬ 
sides  is  a  mass  of  bloom;  and,  as  the  season  progresses,  most 
of  the  flowers  that  grow  wild  in  this  part  of  the  country  are 
found  here.  Many  kinds  that  were  not  in  the  park  formerly 
have  been  brought  in  and  are  enjoyed  and  generally  re- 
spected  by  visitors.  Although  there  is  some  vandalism  in 
most  public  parks,  the  great  majority  of  people  who  fre¬ 
quent  Freeport  parks  protect  the  property  and  preserve  the 
beauty  of  the  grounds. 

Not  only  wild  flowers  are  found  in  Krape  Park  but  cul¬ 
tivated  plants  are  raised  in  various  spots.  The  Men’s  Garden 
Club  sponsors  several  flower  beds,  and  others  are  kept  up 
by  the  Board.  Hundreds  of  residents  drive  to  the  Park  when 
flowers  are  in  bloom  to  enjoy  the  beds,  artificially  lighted  in 
the  evening. 

Henrietta  S.  Hill,  writing  for  the  Journal-Standard,  de¬ 
scribed  the  beauty  and  color  of  the  parks  in  the  spring  with 
special  references  to  Krape  Park. 

“Again  the  oriental  crab  trees  are  in  full  bloom,  the 
branches  filled  with  deep  rose  blossoms,  the  coloring  far 
deeper  than  that  of  the  native  flowering  crabs.  There  are 
gorgeous  specimens  of  these  trees  in  the  nursery  and  in  the 
triangles  near  the  barn  at  Krape  Park. 

“Beyond  the  home  of  Theodore  Gunkel,  superintendent 
of  Krape  Park,  on  the  east  bank  of  Yellow  Creek,  is  a  solid 
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mass  of  tulips;  4200  having  been  planted  in  two  squares  of 
red  and  yellow,  making  a  showy  splash  of  color". 

STOCKING  THE  CREEK  WITH  FISH 

In  the  spring  of  1914  the  Illinois  Fish  and  Game  Commis' 
sion  took  charge  of  restocking  the  stream,  and  for  several 
months  thereafter,  fishing  in  Yellow  Creek  was  forbidden. 
In  1933  Stephen  Rigney,  who  was  a  deputy  fish  and  game 
warden,  obtained  between  15,000  and  20,000  game  fish  for 
the  creek. 

A  hatchery  was  started  in  1926  by  the  State  Commission 
with  two  dosen  large  and  smalhmouthed  bass  to  be  used  for 
breeding  purposes.  But  the  overflowing  of  the  Creek  every 
spring  made  the  hatchery  practically  useless  and  it  has  been 
discontinued.  At  present  the  Stephenson  County  Rod  and 
Gun  Club  takes  the  responsibility  for  bringing  fish  to  stock 
the  stream. 

the  zoo 

From  time  to  time  in  the  early  years  of  the  Park  develop' 
ment,  the  subject  of  having  a  zoo  was  discussed.  In  1916 
W.  T.  Rawleigh  offered  his  assistance  in  promoting  such  a 
feature,  but  not  until  1918  did  the  zoo  become  a  reality. 
Buildings  were  erected,  a  furnace  was  installed  in  the  winter 
quarters,  and  animals  and  birds  were  donated  by  several 
people.  In  a  few  months  all  the  available  space  was  so 
crowded  that  the  Board  found  it  necessary  to  decline  any 
further  offers  of  gifts.  Some  additional  housing  facilities 
were  provided  in  1921  when  the  Rockford  zoo  pens  and 
fences  were  bought  from  Gus  Boehland,  a  former  Free' 
porter. 
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LOWER  BRIDGE,  KRAPE  PARK 

A  close-up  of  one  of  the  bridges  in  Krape  Park.  One  of  the  notable  features  is  the  shaded,  com¬ 
fortable  approach  seen  at  the  right. 
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After  the  novelty  of  having  a  zoo  in  the  Park  wore  off 
and  the  space  allocated  became  overcrowded,  many  visitors 
to  the  Park  became  more  and  more  critical  of  the  venture. 
The  animals  were  too  near  favorite  picnic  locations  for  the 
comfort  of  those  who  liked  to  eat  out-of-doors.  The  finan- 
cial  upkeep  of  the  animals  was  worrying  the  Commissioners. 
Accordingly,  in  1923  all  the  meat-eating  animals,  except  the 
lion  and  tiger,  were  sold.  The  tiger,  evidently  a  loan,  was 
the  property  of  one  Horace  Golden,  who  was  given  thirty 
days  to  claim  his  beast;  otherwise,  it,  too,  would  be  sold. 
Four  years  later,  1927,  the  Board  gave  the  stuffed  birds  and 
animals  to  the  Freeport  High  School  and  sold  the  live  birds 
and  animals  to  the  city  of  Jackson,  Mississippi,  for  $125. 

At  the  present  time  the  only  reminder  of  the  once  thickly 
populated  500  is  the  duck  pond,  which  extends  from  the 
cement  bridge  to  the  dam,  a  distance  of  several  hundred 
yards.  In  addition  to  common  species  of  ducks  in  the  pond, 
there  are  black  ones  from  India  and  wood  ducks.  Mush¬ 
room  stands,  erected  at  intervals  in  the  center  area,  are  the 
special  loafing  places  for  the  ducklings.  Flagstone  ledges 
around  the  pool  prevent  the  birds  from  undermining  any 
exposed  roots  from  the  hundred  trees  that  surround  the 
pond. 

SHELTER  HOUSES 

In  1929  a  much-needed  shelter  house  was  built  on  Flag¬ 
staff  Hill,  and  in  1934  a  commodious  community  house  was 
built  on  the  lower  level  of  the  Park.  The  shelter  house, 
whose  design  was  copied  from  one  in  Denver,  Colorado,  is 
made  of  solid  stone  and  is  furnished  with  tables  and  benches. 
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On  a  hot  summer  day  this  building  is  a  delightfully  cool 
place  for  a  mid-day  picnic,  and  when  rain  or  wind  comes  up, 
picnickers  hie  to  this  refuge. 

The  community  house,  designed  by  Bradley  and  Bradley 
of  Rockford,  Illinois,  is  on  the  east  bank  of  Yellow  Creek 
between  the  canoe  house  and  the  twin  caves,  standing  on  a 
set-off  in  the  hillside.  This  building,  24x30  feet,  has  stone 
slabs  for  the  first  three  feet  of  the  siding  and  red  brick  to 
complete  the  walls  which  are  topped  by  a  red  tile  roof. 
Flagstone  steps  lead  to  the  entrance  and  a  veranda  fronts  on 
the  Creek.  The  spacious  room  has  a  speaker’s  platform  at 
one  end  and  movable  benches  which  make  it  possible  to 
turn  this  space  into  an  auditorium.  When  the  room  is  set 
with  tables,  part  of  the  house  equipment,  and  benches,  meals 
can  be  served  to  large  groups.  As  the  building  can  be  heated 
by  means  of  a  fireplace  and  stoves,  the  house  is  available  dur¬ 
ing  cold  weather.  P.W.A.  labor  built  the  community  house, 
and  the  Board  paid  for  the  materials. 

At  sunrise  on  Easter  morning,  the  community  house  is 
filled  with  Masons  and  their  families  for  a  most  inspiring 
service  which  is  followed  by  breakfast  served  to  the  early 
worshipers.  Other  Easter  morning  services  are  held  by  or¬ 
ganisations  that  meet  on  Flagstaff  Hill  and  in  the  band  shell. 

There  is  no  charge  for  the  use  of  the  shelter  house,  but  a 
small  fee  is  required  for  the  use  of  the  community  house  on 
week  days  and  a  larger  fee  on  Sundays  and  holidays. 


SHELTER  HOUSE,  FLAGSTAFF  HILL,  KRAPE  PARK 

An  evergreemsurrounded  shelter  house  on  Flagstaff  Hill  in  Krape  Park  is  a  boon  for  picknickers 
on  a  hot  summer  day  and  in  rainy,  windy  weather.  Several  tables  and  many  benches  afford  ac' 
commodations  for  large  groups. 
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THE  BAND  SHELL 

A  memorial  band  shell  is  one  of  the  most  appreciated  fea" 
tures  of  Krape  Park.  Howard  B.  Scholes  convincingly  pre" 
sents  the  value  of  this  kind  of  memorial  in  his  article  written 
for  the  January -February,  1946,  number  of  the  Illinois  Park 
Board  Bulletin. 

FREEPORT’S  BAND  SHELL 

By  Howard  B.  Scholes,  President,  U.  S.  Grant  Area  Boy  Scouts  of  America 

There  is  probably  no  better  location  for  a  permanent  me" 
morial  to  a  worthwhile  organisation  than  our  public  parks. 
There  all  can  enjoy  the  fountain,  the  sports  area,  the  band 
shell,  swimming  pool,  or  other  gifts  which  at  the  same  time 
memorialise  a  particular  organisation  or  person. 

It  is  worth  calling  this  form  of  memorial  or  gift  to  the  at" 
tention  of  civic"minded  members  of  the  community.  Many 
of  them  have  possibly  given  relatively  little  thought  to  how 
much  a  park  location  can  add  to  the  wider  appreciation  and 
enjoyment  of  their  gifts.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  easy  to  call 
suitable  attention  to  the  organisation  or  person  memorialised 
by  a  simple  bronse  plate. 

Many  projects  are  especially  suited  to  parks  because  they 
promote  the  usefulness  of  the  park  itself  and  encourage  the 
community  to  use  their  recreation  centers  more  generally. 
Outstanding  among  such  projects  is  the  band  shell,  for  band 
concerts  always  bring  large  crowds  to  a  park.  The  band 
shell  is  not  only  useful  in  itself,  but,  when  located  properly, 
becomes  an  architectural  ornament  as  well.  This  is  shown 
in  the  accompanying  illustration,  the  band  shell  donated  to 
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the  city  of  Freeport,  Illinois,  as  a  memorial  to  a  sailor  who 
lost  his  life  in  defense  of  his  flag  in  the  first  World  War, 
and  to  all  Stephenson  County  boys  who  sacrificed  their  lives 
for  their  country.  It  is  located  in  Krape  Park  in  Freeport 
and,  in  its  natural  setting  of  trees,  makes  concerts  enjoyable 
visually  as  well  as  to  the  ears.  A  memorial  of  this  type  is  in 
line  with  the  living  memorials  which  have  been  urged  and 
featured  by  The  American  Commission  for  Living  War 
Memorials. 

A  useful  point  to  remember  in  talking  to  prospective  don" 
ors  is  the  assurance  that  their  gifts  will  have  proper  main" 
tenance  when  located  in  the  park  system.  This  maintenance 
usually  means  little  or  no  expense  to  the  park  system,  par" 
ticularly  for  such  donations  as  band  shells,  fountains,  etc. 
Other  projects,  for  example,  the  swimming  pool  memorial, 
are  a  source  of  income  which  can  help  to  pay  for  their  main" 
tenance. 

Many  donors  are  sports"minded,  and  to  these  there  is  no 
memorial  so  satisfactory  as  a  sports  area,  whether  in  the 
form  of  a  ball  diamond  with  lights  and  grandstand,  or  less 
expensive  areas,  such  as  tennis  courts  or  similar  open"air 
recreation. 

The  parks  are  so  adaptable  that  they  make  an  admirable 
location  for  almost  any  genuinely  useful  memorial  giving  it 
a  fitting  setting  and  bringing  it  more  generally  to  the  atten" 
tion  of  the  public.  The  price  range,  too,  can  vary  almost 
with  the  means  and  generosity  of  the  giver.  A  simple,  per" 
manent  bench,  for  example,  can,  at  relatively  little  cost, 
furnish  grateful  rest  to  many  thousands  of  persons  and  con" 


MEMORIAL  BAND  SHELL,  KRAPE  PARK 

A  modern  bandshell,  facing  a  natural  amphitheatre,  is  one  of  the  unique  features  of  Krape  Park. 
It  provides  a  musical  arts  facility  in  a  background  of  community  recreation.  The  shell  is  54  feet 
wide  and  36  feet  high  at  the  center.  Its  platform  has  an  area  of  approximately  500  square  feet. 
There  is  space  beneath  the  platform  for  dressing  rooms  and  storage. 


Freeport  Park  Board  Commissioners  and  Appointed  Officers,  1945 

Left  to  right:  R.  F.  Koenig,  Pres.,  M.  F.  Burt,  Com.,  T.  B.  Gunkel,  Supt.,  H.  Rubendall,  Com., 
A.  A.  Haas,  V.  Pres.,  John  Van  Deest,  Com.,  C.  P.  Young,  Sec.,  R.  S.  Cornelius,  Treas.  (All 
the  above  Commissioners  were  still  members  of  the  Park  Board  at  the  time  this  book  was  printed). 
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stantly  remind  them  of  a  favored  organisation  or  person  me' 
morialized.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  practically  no  upper 
limit  to  the  amount  that  can  be  usefully  expended  in  park' 
located  memorials. 


BAND  CONCERTS 

Freeporters  have  always  enjoyed  outdoor  band  concerts. 
In  the  old  days  there  were  bands  at  Fourth'of'July  celebra' 
tions,  at  fairs,  and  at  games  and  races.  Even  through  the 
depression  years,  the  band  played  in  the  parks  though  little 
money  could  be  appropriated  by  the  Board  of  Commission' 
ers  and  citizens  for  this  kind  of  entertainment.  In  1921  the 
Board  voted  $750  for  concerts  to  be  played  alternately  in 
Krape  and  Taylor  Parks.  During  the  depression  years  the 
Board  appropriated  amounts  varying  from  $200  to  $400, 
and  citizens  contributed  additional  funds.  For  the  1944 
season  and  again  in  1945  the  Board  voted  $500  for  concerts. 
In  1946  the  band  was  paid  $160  for  each  of  seven  concerts, 
a  total  of  $1120;  in  1947  the  amount  was  increased  to 
$2180  and  twelve  concerts  were  played  in  Krape  Park.  The 
sum  of  $3500  was  appropriated  in  1948  for  music  for  the 
season.  The  fine  band  shell  and  the  seating  facilities  in 
Krape  Park  made  this  the  favored  place  for  the  twelve  con' 
certs  which  drew  large  crowds  on  Sunday  afternoons  and 
evenings. 

PAGEANT  OF  THE  BLACKHAWK  COUNTRY 

An  eventful  occasion  in  Krape  Park  was  the  pageant  in 
1915  which  celebrated  the  eightieth  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  city  and  the  fifty'seventh  anniversary  of  the 
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Lincoln'Douglas  debate.  The  three  performances,  given 
August  27  and  28,  caused  the  huge  audiences  to  realise  what 
an  asset  a  natural  amphitheater  is  in  giving  outdoor  enter' 
tainments.  Journalists  who  covered  the  pageant  spoke  fav' 
orably  of  the  location.  ktThe  setting  was  beautiful  and  the 
acoustics,  wonderful,11  said  the  reporter  for  the  Freeport 
Journal' Standard,  and  he  continued,  “The  hill  at  the  back 
of  the  stage  proper  acted  as  a  sounding  board,  throwing  the 
voices  toward  the  audience  so  that  very  few  words  were 
lost/'’ 

Professor  Stephen  A.  Forbes  of  the  University  of  Illinois, 
writing  of  the  pageant  for  an  educational  magazine,  paid  the 
Park  this  compliment:  “Upon  a  gently  sloping  hillside,  mv 
der  the  shade  of  fine  old  oaks,  were  the  simple  constructions 
necessary  to  give  realistic  effect  to  the  action.****** A  fit' 
ting  background  was  formed  by  the  abrupt  and,  in  some 
places,  precipitous  banks  of  Yellow  Creek.1' 

Through  dialogue,  music,  dancing,  and  group  pantomime 
the  pageant  told  the  story  of  the  Freeport  area  from  the 
days  of  its  Indian  occupation  through  the  Civil  War  years 
and  closed  with  a  symbolic  vision  of  the  city.  In  this  vision 
the  Builders  of  the  City,  joining  the  Builders  of  the  World, 
were  led  by  the  Spirit  of  Social  Service  to  “proclaim  a 
League  of  Peace  and  Brotherhood  that  shall  prevail  through' 
out  for  evermore.11 

Pageant  week  was  a  great  home'coming  time  in  Freeport. 
The  reporter,  sent  to  the  city  by  the  Chicago  Tribune,  in' 
eluded  this  paragraph  about  the  home'coming  phase  of  the 
anniversary : 


SOME  HIGHLIGHTS  OF  THE  1915  PAGEANT 

Upper  left,  Dr.  J.  S.  Clark  as  Blackhawk’s  father  and  Dr.  J.  A.  Poling  as  a  Winnebago  medicine 
man.  Upper  right,  Lincoln’s  friends  oppose  his  asking  Douglas  the  “Freeport  Question.’’  Middle 
right,  Douglas  Pattison,  grandson  of  Pels  Manny,  holding  a  model  of  the  Manny  reaper.  Lower 
left,  Prairie  Sprites  in  a  symbolic  dance.  Lower  right,  arrival  of  new  settlers,  about  183  5. 
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"All  of  Freeport  laid  aside  its  work  to  take  part  in  and 
be  present  at  the  celebration  of  the  eightieth  year  of  the 
city’s  existence.  And  inasmuch  as  the  event  had  been  in 
preparation  for  months,  nearly  every  former  resident  of  the 
city  had  been  summoned  in  some  manner  ‘to  come  home  to 
spend  a  week’.  The  response  has  been  liberal  and  Freeport 
has  been  entertaining  as  it  never  entertained  before.” 

PRESENT  STATUS  OF  KRAPE  PARK  AND 
PLANS  FOR  THE  FUTURE 

The  estimated  value  of  Krape  Park,  including  real  estate, 
bridges,  drives,  and  buildings,  is  over  $280,000.  The  wind' 
ing  drives,  substantial  and  artistic  bridges,  trees,  shrubs, 
flowers,  shelter  houses,  picnic  facilities,  tennis  courts,  sum' 
mer  and  winter  activities  of  varied  types,  artificial  waterfall, 
band  concerts, — all  these  make  Krape  Park  one  of  the  most 
popular  recreational  centers  within  a  radius  of  many  miles. 
A  new  refreshment  stand  was  built  in  1947.  Rest  rooms 
on  Flagstaff  Hill  have  been  erected  recently.  White  cement 
markers  placed  at  turns  on  the  roads  are  excellent  reminders 
to  drivers  who  might  be  tempted  to  be  careless. 

Plans  for  the  Park  include  improvements  in  the  lighting 
system,  the  erection  of  tool  houses,  the  continuance  of  band 
concerts,  and  the  purchase  of  more  playground  equipment. 


7.  Bidwell  Park 


The  third  of  the  small  public  parks  in  the  city  was  given 
to  Freeport  in  1916  by  the  heirs  of  the  late  Orlando  B.  Bid' 
well.  A  resident  of  Freeport  from  1856  to  the  time  of  his 
death  in  1909,  Mr.  Bidwell  is  described  in  the  Fulwider 
History  of  Stephenson  County  as  “one  of  the  leading  figures 
in  Freeport's  financial  and  business  circles  as  well  as  one  of 
the  city's  most  esteemed  and  honored  citizens."  The  same 
article  mentions  Mr.  Bidwell's  great  interest  in  the  out'ofi 
doors  and  his  enthusiasm  for  outdoor  recreation.  It  is, 
therefore,  specially  fitting  that  a  living  memorial  in  the  form 
of  a  park  should  honor  this  man's  memory. 

APPRECIATION  OF  THE  GIFT 

In  the  letter  of  acceptance,  written  January  3,  1917,  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  Freeport  Park  District  said: 
“This  gift  bespeaks  a  high  sense  of  civic  generosity  and  we 
wish  you  to  know  that  the  same  is  greatly  appreciated  by  the 
Board,  not  only  on  account  of  its  very  considerable  material 
value,  but  also  because  of  the  public  spirit  which  inspired 
your  action.** ***The  Board  is  anxious  that  these  grounds 
shall  be  always  known  and  designated  as  “Bidwell  Square" 
as  a  small  mark  of  Appreciation  of  the  generosity  of  the 
donors." 

The  City  Council  expressed  its  appreciation  of  the  gift 
through  this  set  of  resolutions:  “Be  it  hereby  resolved  by 
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A  homey  atmosphere  pervades  the  neighborhood  of  Bidwell  Park,  an  ideal  playground  for  children. 
This  park  also  offers  exceptional  advantages  as  a  recreation  center  for  patients  and  nurses  of  near' 
by  Deaconess  Hospital. 
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the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  the  City  of  Freeport  Assem- 
bled :  That  on  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  the  City  of  Freeport, 
the  City  Council  of  said  City  does  hereby  express  its  grati- 
tude  and  thanks  to  the  Heirs  of  the  late  Orlando  B.  Bi dwell, 
for  the  generous  gift  for  Park  Purposes  of  the  tract  of  land 
fronting  on  Lincoln  Boulevard,  lately  conveyed  to  the  Park 
Board  of  Freeport  Park  District. 

“Be  it  further  resolved  that  said  City  Council  hereby  joins 
with  the  Park  Board  in  the  appreciation  of  said  gift  and  of 
the  public  and  civic  pride  that  prompted  the  same. 

“Be  it  further  resolved  that  this  resolution  be  spread  upon 
the  records  of  said  City,  and  that  a  copy  thereof  be  mailed 
to  the  said  donors.'” 

THE  PAST  OF  THIS  TRACT 

This  land,  which  had  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Bid" 
well  family  for  fifty  years  (1866T916),  was  in  former  times 
part  of  the  Bidwell  farm  which  extended  from  Stephenson 
Street  to  Empire  Street,  and  for  years  the  family’s  domestic 
animals  grazed  in  this  pasture.  When  Freeporters  first  felt 
the  urge  to  try  their  abilities  in  the  comparatively  new  game 
of  golf,  Bidwell  Square  was  part  of  a  free,  voluntary,  and 
cooperative  golf  course.  Anyone  who  wanted  to  play  ap- 
peared  with  his  clubs.  If  the  grass  needed  cutting  or  the 
tees  needed  attention,  the  twosome  or  foursome  did  a  little 
yard  work  before  they  teed  off.  Although  Freeport,  in 
those  days,  did  not  have  the  top-ranking  sporty  course  that 
is  the  pride  of  present-day  players,  yet  many  a  spritely  game 
was  put  up  by  the  early  enthusiasts. 
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Because  the  ground  is  fairly  level  and  there  are  rather 
large  open  spaces,  the  Square  is  ideal  for  tennis.  Several 
courts  were  built  by  the  Board  soon  after  it  acquired  the 
tract.  Nurses  from  nearby  Deaconess  Hospital  thoroughly 
enjoyed  playing  here  in  their  free  hours  and  considered 
themselves  fortunate  to  have  a  recreation  ground  within  a 
few  minutes’  walk  from  their  work.  Unhappily,  a  few  peo' 
pie  who  lived  in  the  neighborhood  at  that  time  were  an' 
noyed  by  the  noise  on  the  courts.  As  a  result  of  this  oppo' 
sition,  the  Board  removed  the  tennis  equipment  to  Read 
Park  in  1930. 

PRESENT  STATUS  OF  THE  PARK  AND  PLANS  FOR  THE  FUTURE 

The  shortage  of  labor  in  recent  years  has  caused  some 
neglect  of  the  small  parks.  Uncut  grass  and  flourishing  weeds 
always  look  bad  in  an  open  lot,  especially  bad  when  the 
open  space  is  in  the  vicinity  of  neat,  well  kept  lav/ns.  The 
people  who  live  near  Bidwell  Park  are  happy  over  the  ini' 
proved  appearance  of  the  square.  Parents  in  this  section  are 
in  favor  of  having  a  good  deal  of  playground  equipment  in 
this  public  place,  for  they  want  their  children  to  play  near 
their  homes. 

For  this  small  neighborhood  park,  the  Board  has  several 
plans.  These  include  the  addition  of  more  playground  equip' 
ment  and  the  re'establishment  of  tennis  courts. 

Trained  workers  now  supervise  some  of  the  activities  and 
a  shelter  house  was  erected  in  1948. 


8.  Read  Park 


In  November,  1923,  a  group  of  citizens  offered  the  Board 
of  Commissioners  eighteen  acres  of  land  to  be  used  as  a 
park.  This  land  was  near  the  southern  limits  of  the  city  and 
just  off  West  Avenue.  Much  the  largest  part  of  the  tract 
was  owned  by  the  prominent  merchant  and  loyal  citizen, 
F.  A.  Read,  and  the  park  which  was  developed  from  this 
gift  has  been  named  in  honor  of  the  principal  donor.  Mr. 
Read's  belief  in  the  importance  of  public  parks  and  his  en- 
thusiasm  over  the  possibilities  that  this  site  offered  led  him 
to  make  several  additional  gifts  to  the  Park  District.  In  1928 
he  gave  a  number  of  lots  to  increase  the  size  of  Read  Park, 
and  in  1936  he  gave  the  Commissioners  the  use  of  $6,000 
with  the  stipulation  that  he  was  to  receive  5  per  cent  on  the 
loan  during  his  life  time.  In  1928  the  family  of  E.  H.  Mor- 
gan,  who  had  been  one  of  Freeport’s  fine,  civic-minded  citi¬ 
zens,  contributed  $2,000  to  be  applied  to  the  fund  needed 
to  purchase  more  land  for  the  Park.  The  financial  assistance 
of  Mr.  Read  and  of  the  Morgan  family  enabled  the  Com¬ 
missioners  to  buy  fifteen  more  lots. 

F.  A.  READ 

Mr.  Read,  who  was  in  the  mercantile  business  in  Free¬ 
port  continuously  from  1877  to  the  time  of  his  death  in 
1942,  was  a  quiet,  unassuming  man  with  high  principles  and 
sound  judgment.  Always  interested  in  the  advancement  of 
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his  city,  he  gave  generously  of  his  time  and  energy,  as  well 
as  of  his  possessions,  to  any  project  designed  to  bring  in' 
creased  comfort  and  happiness  to  residents,  old  and  young. 
He  was  especially  desirous  of  having  young  people  enjoy 
the  advantages  of  outdoor  recreation,  and  many  thousands 
have  been  the  fortunate  recipients  of  his  generosity. 

THE  MAIN  ENTRANCE  TO  READ  PARK 

The  approach  to  the  Park  from  South  West  Avenue  is 
by  way  of  an  attractive  entrance  made  of  red  granite  crushed 
rock  and  elaborate  pillars.  This  gateway  has  seven  pyramid' 
al  pylons  of  red  Montello  granite,  capped  with  Bedford 
stone.  Two  of  the  columns  are  fifteen  feet  high  and  five 
feet  across  at  the  base.  One  column  on  each  side  separates 
the  drive  from  the  pedestrians1  path.  This  dividing  line  is 
further  marked  by  two  other  columns  of  the  same  material 
and  design,  each  five  feet  in  height.  Sevendoot  columns 
bear  a  bronze  plate,  carrying  this  inscription:  "This  em 
trance  has  been  donated  by  F.  A.  Read  in  whose  honor  this 
Park  is  named.11  The  gateway,  designed  by  F.  A.  Carpenter 
of  Rockford,  was  dedicated  in  August,  1929. 

THE  SHELTER  HOUSE 

In  1938  the  Board's  request  for  government  aid  in  making 
park  improvements  was  granted.  The  promise  of  this  fin  an' 
cial  assistance,  augmented  by  another  generous  proposal  of 
Mr.  Read,  a  loan  of  $10,000  at  five  per  cent  during  his  life' 
time,  made  possible  the  erection  of  a  long'needed  shelter 
house.  This  Astec'type  building,  28x68  feet,  has  an  exter' 
ior  of  cement,  stained  deep  brown  with  apparent  saw  marks 
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visible  and  knot  holes  dotted,  supposedly,  with  worm  holes 
to  give  the  building  the  appearance  of  having  been  made  out 
of  old  logs.  The  roof  of  the  porch  entrance  is  supported  by 
pillars,  14x14  inches,  which  were  originally  used  on  the 
porch  of  the  historic  Brewster  House,  made  famous  as  the 
headquarters  of  the  contestants  in  the  great  LincohvDoug" 
las  debate.  Commissioner  Charles  Demeter  bought  these 
pillars  when  the  hotel  was  rased,  paying  the  modest  price  of 
ten  dollars. 

The  main  floor  of  the  shelter  house,  which  has  no  sup" 
porting  pillars,  offers  a  clear  space  for  dancing  and  an  urn 
obstructed  view  of  speakers  at  public  gatherings.  This  build" 
ing  has  been  used  often  for  exhibitions,  for  meetings  of  or 
ganisations,  and  for  social  affairs.  A  fireplace  of  native  stone, 
twelve  feet  in  height  and  with  a  seven"foot  opening,  makes 
the  house  available  in  cold  weather.  The  dining  room  in  the 
basement  is  equipped  with  gas  stoves,  tables,  and  benches. 
Another  fireplace  here  gives  visitors  a  chance  to  linger  over 
the  teacups  before  a  cheery  fire.  A  small  fee  is  charged  for 
the  use  of  the  building. 

SPORTS  IN  READ  PARK 

One  of  the  most  popular  activities  in  Read  Park  for  years 
was  swimming.  A  pool,  100x425  feet,  was  built  in  1925 
at  a  cost  of  $20,000.  So  much  was  it  used  that  most  of  the 
time  the  pool  was  self  supporting.  A  bath  house,  equipped 
with  showers,  hair  driers,  and  dressing  rooms,  was  part  of 
the  excellent  equipment.  Electric  lights  flooded  the  entire 
area.  Finally,  the  pool  became  outmoded,  was  declared  mv 
sanitary,  and  was  closed. 
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The  Park  Board  has  been  confronted  with  two  ways  of 
solving  the  swimming  pool  problem — the  building  of  a  fib 
tration  plant  or  the  building  of  a  new,  modern  pool.  When 
the  expense  of  building  a  filtration  plant  was  investigated, 
the  Board  found  that  the  cost  would  be  too  great  to  make 
this  solution  feasible.  Building  a  new  pool  required  the  is- 
suance  of  bonds,  and  this,  in  turn,  required  an  election.  At 
the  election,  October  1,  1947,  the  voters  in  the  Freeport 
Park  District  approved  an  issuance  of  bonds  in  the  sum  of 
$150,000  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  swimming  pool  in 
Read  Park.  1332  votes  were  cast;  945,  for  the  proposition 
and  387,  against  it. 

The  Commissioners  are  working  on  plans  for  a  pool  that 
will  meet  all  health  and  other  requirements  for  a  modem, 
adequate  swimming  center. 

Other  recreational  activities  are  tennis,  baseball,  and  soft 
ball.  The  fine  tennis  courts  draw  great  numbers  of  players 
throughout  the  season.  The  baseball  diamonds  are  usually 
filled  with  enthusiastic  players,  many  of  whom  are  boys  from 
the  neighborhood.  Softball,  with  its  85,000  spectators  and 
600  players  in  1947,  has  been  discussed  in  Chapter  4. 

FOUR-DAY  FESTIVAL 

Read  Park  was  the  scene  of  a  lively  series  of  entertain- 
ments  which  began  July  first,  1940,  and  continued  for  four 
days,  culminating  in  a  great  Fourth-of-July  celebration.  The 
first  day  was  a  gala  time  for  the  children  with  the  Kiddies' 
Pet  and  Costume  parade  and  the  crowning  of  Miss  Freeport. 
Then  came  Farmers'  and  Merchants'  day  with  a  horse-pub 
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ling  contest  at  Taylor  Park  and  the  other  activities  at  Read 
Park.  The  third  of  July  was  given  over  to  sports — games  of 
various  kinds  and  a  water  circus.  The  feature  of  the  morn" 
ing  of  the  Fourth  was  a  huge  historical  float  parade.  There 
was  a  program  in  the  afternoon,  a  band  concert,  and  a  ball 
game. 

Each  evening  during  the  Festival,  large  crowds  saw  his" 
tory  dramatized  in  the  pageant,  America  on  Parade.  Local 
history  was  emphasized  in  a  number  of  scenes,  thus  giving  the 
producers,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wayne  C.  Lemmon,  an  opportune 
ity  to  play  up  some  of  the  distinctive  and  humorous  past 
events  of  the  county.  The  customary  FourtlvoLJuly  fire" 
works  brought  to  a  close  one  of  the  finest  civic  enterprises 
in  the  annals  of  the  city.  An  event  of  social  importance  was 
the  tea  in  the  Read  shelter  house  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
third  of  July.  Sponsored  by  many  women’s  organizations, 
it  was  truly  an  “All  Ladies’  Afternoon.” 

THE  MORGAN  MEMORIAL 

The  visitor  to  Read  Park  is  delighted  to  find  against  a 
background  of  shady  greensward  and  tumbling  water,  two 
young  children  caught  perpetually  at  play  in  the  bronze 
Morgan  Memorial  Fountain  and  Pool.  This  beautiful  symbol 
of  a  Freeport  woman’s  love  for  children  and  the  children’s 
place  in  a  park  has  been  well  described  by  Miss  Mabel  God" 
dard  in  an  article  written  for  the  July" August,  1946,  number 
of  the  Illinois  Park  Board  Bulletin. 
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THE  MORGAN  MEMORIAL 
By  Miss  Mabel  Goddard 

The  artistic  Morgan  memorial  is  one  of  the  most  appre" 
ciated  attractions  of  Read  Park  in  Freeport,  Illinois.  To 
honor  Mrs.  Antoinette  Morgan,  her  husband,  the  late  Ed" 
gar  H.  Morgan,  and  the  daughters,  Mrs.  B.  C.  Trueblood 
and  the  late  Mrs.  Edward  Winslow,  commissioned  Emory 
P.  Seidel,  Chicago  sculptor,  to  design  this  remembrance — a 
grotto,  fountain  with  landscape  pool,  and  bronze  figures.  In 
a  grassy,  tree^sheltered  nook,  furnished  with  concrete  seats, 
this  beautiful  memorial  attracts  those  who  wish  to  rest,  to 
contemplate  the  wonders  of  nature,  and  to  enjoy  the  work 
of  man. 

Emblematic  of  Mrs.  Morgan’s  love  for  children,  her 
pleasure  in  their  activities,  and  her  understanding  of  their 
care  are  the  bronze  figures  of  a  boy  and  a  girl,  which  appro" 
priately  form  the  central  feature  of  the  memorial.  With  his 
mischievous  face  turned  toward  the  girl,  the  boy,  kneeling 
on  a  granite  base,  holds  up  a  wriggling  frog  in  one  hand  and 
rests  the  other  on  a  plucked  cattail.  The  solicitous  girl, 
standing  over  the  boy,  holds  him  fast  while,  with  uplifted 
hand,  she  admonishes  him,  evidently  for  his  hazardous  ad" 
venturing  in  frog  and  cattail  swamp. 

As  the  visitor  to  the  Park,  resting  on  one  of  the  concrete 
seats,  turns  from  the  study  of  the  sculptured  children  to  be" 
come  acquainted  with  other  parts  of  the  memorial,  he  is 
fascinated  by  the  hillside  background.  Guarded  by  two  tall, 
swaying  larches  and  flanked  by  low  pines  is  a  miniature 
waterfall  cascading  down  the  hill  and  over  the  wall  of  a 


MORGAN  MEMORIAL,  READ  PARK 

This  living  memorial  is  particularly  appropriate  to  one  who  loved  children.  It  brings  inspiration 
daily  to  young  and  old,  and  is  a  fine  example  of  the  memorial  which  adds  both  to  the  usefulness 
and  to  the  beauty  of  a  park  system. 
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grotto  built  of  native  rock  and  Plymouth  granite.  A  recir- 
culating  system  of  water  supply,  pumped  from  the  main  res- 
ervoir  in  the  Park,  has  been  utilised  to  give  the  illusion  of  a 
spring,  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  as  the  source  of  the  water  for 
the  fall.  The  cold  fact  is  that  one-hundred  gallons  a  minute 
are  pumped  to  make  this  artificial  falls.  Over  a  series  of  na- 
tural  steps  at  the  foot  of  the  grotto,  the  water  sweeps  past 
the  bronze  figures  into  the  landscape  pool  of  a  graceful  foun- 
tain  that  plays  an  accompaniment  to  the  soughing  of  the 
breeze  in  the  nearby  trees.  The  overflow  from  the  basin 
of  the  pool  continues  on  down  other  tiers  of  steps  on  either 
side  of  a  rock  encased  flower  bed,  and  into  a  trickling  stream. 

So  appropriate  to  the  memory  of  Mrs.  Morgan  is  the 
motif  of  the  memorial,  so  fitting  is  the  location,  and  so  pro- 
portioned  are  the  units  that  the  effect  of  grotto,  pool,  and 
sculpture  is  one  of  harmonious  completeness. 

Rested  in  body  and  uplifted  in  heart,  the  visitor  continues 
his  exploration  of  this  beautiful  Park.  He  climbs  the  hill,  en¬ 
joying  a  close-up  of  the  grotto  and  waterfalls  as  he  goes. 
From  the  hill  top,  he  gasps  at  the  magnificent  view.  Spread 
out  before  him  is  a  panorama  of  the  entire  Park  and,  in  the 
distance,  he  sees,  to  the  west,  stretches  of  rolling  northern 
Illinois  country;  straight  ahead  and  to  the  east,  loom  color¬ 
ful  roofs,  tall  towers,  and  sharp  spires  of  the  city  breaking 
through  their  background  of  stalwart  trees.  The  view  from 
the  hill  top  calls  the  visitor  back  to  a  world  of  activity,  calls 
back  a  better  man,  better  physically,  mentally,  spiritually. 
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Important  in  every  park  is  a  sanctuary  where  the  beauty 
of  nature  and  the  work  of  man  combine  to  give  rest  and  re- 
taxation  to  all  who  come.  Such  a  sanctuary  is  the  Morgan 
living  memorial  in  Freeport's  Read  Park. 

AN  OLD  SPRING 

In  1930  the  Commissioners  decided  to  wall  in  and  beautify 
an  old  spring  which  comes  from  some  vast  underground 
source.  For  years  clear  water  had  trickled  down  the  south 
slope  of  a  hillside  to  a  swampy  waste  place.  Now  a  colorful 
bowl  of  red  and  green  Montello  granite,  five  feet  in  depth 
and  seven  feet  across  from  rim  to  rim,  encloses  the  spring.  A 
metal  railing  insures  safety  to  children  who  stoop  to  drink 
the  cool,  clear  water  which  has  a  uniform  temperature  of  42 
degrees.  The  bottom  of  the  bowl  reflects  blue' white  color' 
ings  as  the  water  flows  on  to  be  caught  in  two  pipes.  The 
approach  to  the  spring  is  over  a  flagstone  walk  of  granite, 
on  the  right  of  which  grow  creeping  rock  plants. 

So  old  is  the  spring  that  a  Civil  War  veteran  said  he  re' 
membered  climbing  the  hill  on  his  way  to  enlist  in  1861 
to  take  a  farewell  drink  of  the  water. 

VARIED  USES  OF  THE  PARK 

In  “A  Drive  in  Read  Park,"  reprinted  from  the  Illinois 
Park  Board  Bulletin,  NovembenDecember,  1947,  number, 
Miss  Katharine  M.  Porter  catches  the  spirit  of  the  Park  as 
she  recounts  the  varied  appeals  made  by  this  beautiful  and 
practical  living  memorial. 


SHELTER  HOUSE,  READ  PARK 

This  substantial,  capacious  shelter  house  in  Read  Park  is  used  by  many  organizations  for  meet' 
ings  and  exhibitions.  With  heating  facilities,  it  is  available  the  year  round. 


READ  PARK  ENTRANCE 

Many  thousands  pass  through  this  beautiful  entrance  to  Read  Park  each  year  to  enjoy  the  at¬ 
tractive  grounds  and  many  sports  which  this  living  memorial  provides.  For  one  who  wishes  to 
leave  a  legacy  to  the  people  of  his  community,  it  would  be  hard  to  think  of  anything  which  would 
bring  more  pleasure  and  profit. 
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A  DRIVE  IN  READ  PARK,  FREEPORT 
By  Katharine  M.  Porter 

The  afternoon  sun  was  so  warm  and  beguiling,  making 
the  day  just  the  sort  of  day  a  May  day  ought  to  be  and  so 
seldom  is,  that  Helen  and  I  decided  this  was  the  very  time 
for  that  first  spring  drive  we  had  been  promising  ourselves. 
So,  it  was  with  one  simultaneous  shout  that  we  both  cried 
“Read  Park”  and  started  for  the  car. 

We  entered  the  park  by  the  main  gateway,  and  even  so 
early  in  the  season,  the  dignified  red  granite  pillars  and  the 
stone  ramparts  on  either  side  appealed  to  the  imagination 
with  a  promise  of  beauty  to  come  when  a  profusion  of  gay 
flowers  will  transform  them  into  a  bla2£  of  gorgeous  color, 
renewed  from  time  to  time  to  extend  their  loveliness  until 
the  autumn  frosts. 

As  we  followed  the  winding  drive,  the  glory  of  a  flower" 
ing  crab  in  full  bloom  burst  on  our  sight.  These  flowering 
fruit  trees  are  scattered  generously  about  the  park  and  lend 
a  beautiful  contrast  to  the  tender  green  foliage  of  the  sun 
rounding  maples. 

We  stopped  a  moment  beside  the  swimming  pool,  desert" 
ed  now  and  out  of  use  until  those  needed  repairs  and  im" 
provements  can  be  made.  The  sight  of  it  recalled  the  merry 
shouts  and  laughter  that  used  to  resound  between  splashes 
as  crowds  of  happy  bathers  swarmed  about  it  in  the  days  of 
its  prime. 

Leaving  the  pool  behind,  we  wound  about  among  the 
trees  and  flowers,  and  here  and  there  caught  glimpses  of  the 
graceful  willows  along  the  banks  of  the  little  stream  that 
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meanders  slowly  through  the  park  and  of  the  ghostlike 
trunks  of  the  silver  birches  gleaming  among  the  greenery  as 
the  rays  of  the  sun  fell  upon  them. 

Nearby  we  saw  the  beautiful  Morgan  Memorial,  the  gift 
of  Mr.  Edward  Morgan  and  his  daughters,  Mrs.  Edward 
Winslow  and  Mrs.  Byron  Trueblood,  in  memory  of  Mrs. 
Morgan.  Situated  in  a  lovely  grotto  with  its  waterfall  and 
fountain,  the  exquisite  bronze  statue  of  two  children  playing 
beside  the  pool,  the  work  of  the  distinguished  sculptor  Em' 
ory  P.  Seidel,  is  a  fitting  tribute  to  one  known  and  loved  for 
her  sympathetic  interest  in  children’s  welfare. 

The  sight  of  the  attractive  community  house  recalled  the 
many  Garden  Shows  which  have  been  held  there,  a  symbol 
of  the  interest  the  Garden  Club  has  inspired  in  the  beauti' 
fying  of  homes  with  trees  and  flowers. 

Nearby,  the  little  spring  house  shelters  the  springs  which 
furnish  clear,  cool  water  to  the  thirsty.  All  the  buildings 
in  the  park  are  designed  in  harmonious  style  and  color,  to 
form  a  pleasing  picture  with  the  background  of  greenery. 

As  we  passed  the  baseball  diamond,  a  large  group  of  boys 
were  shouting  and  running  in  true  baseball  fashion,  while  a 
lonely  couple  sat  on  the  bleachers  and  watched  their  antics 
with  interest.  There  are  two  baseball  diamonds  in  the  park, 
both  lighted  with  electricity  to  accommodate  evening  games. 
The  park  is  also  well  provided  with  other  facilities  for  out' 
door  sports,  and  later  in  the  season  the  tennis  and  shuffle' 
board  courts  will  be  the  scenes  of  lively  contests. 

On  the  benches  along  the  drive  people  were  sunning 
themselves,  tempted  as  we  were  by  the  beauty  of  the  day. 
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The  first  detachment  of  babies  was  also  in  evidence,  taking 
the  air. 

Freeport  is  justly  proud  of  its  park  system,  and  its  parks 
are  fully  appreciated  by  its  citizens.  All  summer  and  autumn 
crowds  of  people  flock  to  them  to  enjoy  picnics,  drives,  and 
outdoor  sports.  Great  credit  is  due  the  Park  Board  for  the 
intelligent  attention  they  have  given  to  the  pleasure  and  con" 
venience  of  the  public  in  the  development  of  our  park  system. 

Such  benefactions  are  a  fitting  memorial  to  men  who  have 
lived  and  prospered  in  our  community.  They  are  constant  re" 
minders  of  the  interest  and  good  will  of  the  givers,  and  a 
constant  incentive  to  others  to  contribute  their  share  to  the 
beauty  and  interest  of  the  city. 

PRESENT  STATUS  OF  READ  PARK  AND  PLANS  FOR  THE  FUTURE 

The  estimated  value  of  Read  Park,  including  real  estate, 
bridges,  drives,  and  buildings,  is  about  $158,000.  All  parts 
of  the  Park  are  in  excellent  condition  except  the  swimming 
pool,  now  abandoned.  The  popularity  of  softball  has  neces" 
sitated  the  addition  of  a  new  diamond  and  the  erection  of 
more  bleachers.  More  lights  have  been  installed  on  the  old 
diamond. 

The  Board  is  planning  to  build  an  up"tO"date  swimming 
pool  just  as  soon  as  the  preliminary  work  is  completed.  The 
Commissioners  hope  that  the  pool  will  be  ready  for  swim" 
mers  by  the  opening  of  the  season  in  1949. 


9.  Wilbur’s  Playground 
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For  a  long  time  residents  of  Freeport’s  northwest  side  have 
dreamed  of  a  playground  for  the  children  of  more  than  600 
families  who  live  in  this  section.  In  the  summer  of  1948 
this  dream  came  true.  To  Edward  Stukenberg,  who  lives  on 
West  Galena  Road,  goes  the  credit  of  starting  the  movement 
to  obtain  land  for  a  playground  in  a  part  of  the  city  that  has 
never  enjoyed  adequate  recreational  facilities.  The  child  web 
fare  committee  of  the  Council  of  Civic  and  Social  Agencies 
had  been  struggling  with  this  playground  problem  and  fell 
in  with  Mr.  Stukenberg’s  ideas.  When  Mrs.  Viola  Wells, 
Mrs.  Betty  Garwood,  and  William  R.  Carnahan  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  contacted  parents  in  the  neighborhood,  they  found 
the  mothers  and  fathers  not  only  hoping  for  a  playground; 
they  had  a  site  in  mind. 

On  April  13,  1948,  citizens  of  the  northwest  part  of  the 
city  and  members  of  the  Council  of  Civic  and  Social  Agen¬ 
cies  met  at  Harlem  school  to  form  a  community  park  associ¬ 
ation.  When  the  question  of  a  name  for  the  organization 
came  up,  Mrs.  H.  P.  Ousley  suggested  West  View,  which 
so  pleased  the  group  that  it  was  at  once  accepted.  Already 
sentiment  among  the  residents  favors  the  use  of  West  View 
to  designate  this  entire  section  instead  of  the  outworn  term 
Organ  Factory  Addition;  no  organ  factory  having  been  in 
operation  for  many  years. 
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NEWEST  OF  FREEPORT’S  PARKS:  WILBUR  PLAYGROUND. 

Still  unfinished,  but  already  in  use:  Children  have  rushed  to  the  new  equipment  as  fast  as  it 
could  be  installed.  This  neighborhood  recreation  center  grew  from  the  vision  of  a  few  public' 
spirited  men,  the  energy  of  the  neighborhood  women,  and  the  cooperation  of  the  Park  Com' 
missioners. 


WILBUR’S  PLAYGROUHO 
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Officers  elected  at  the  April  meeting  were  James  Hughs, 
president;  Mrs.  Betty  Garwood,  secretary;  and  William  R. 
Carnahan,  treasurer.  Directors  elected,  in  addition  to  the 
officers,  were  Earl  Sager,  Edward  Stukenberg,  and  Robert 
Rosier, 

Discussion  of  a  site  for  the  playground  resulted  in  the  ap' 
proval  by  those  present  of  leasing  a  one^acre  tract  owned  by 
Mrs.  Madeline  Enzler.  This  land  which  is  across  the  street 
from  Bethel  Mission  is  bounded  by  North  Warren  Avenue, 
West  Elm  Street,  and  North  Brewster  Avenue.  A  commit' 
tee  was  appointed  to  present  the  matter  of  this  new  play' 
ground  to  the  Freeport  Park  Board. 

The  committee  found  the  Park  Board  in  sympathy  with 
the  project  and  entirely  willing  to  furnish  and  install  equip' 
ment  and  provide  supervisors.  However,  the  Board  did  not 
favor  equipping  leased  property,  doubting  its  right  to  do 
this  and  considering  it  impractical.  The  advice  of  the  Board 
was  that  the  Association  try  to  find  a  way  to  finance  the 
purchase  of  the  land  under  consideration. 

The  suggestion  of  the  Park  Board  was  reported  to  the 
Association  and  in  the  discussion  of  ways  to  finance  the 
buying  of  the  land,  the  president  was  advised  to  approach 
Mr.  W.  T.  Rawleigh,  who  has  always  been  an  advocate 
and  supporter  of  public  parks.  It  was  Mr.  Rawleigh  who 
really  inaugurated  the  development  of  a  park  system  in  his 
talk  at  a  meeting  of  the  Citizens’  Commercial  Association 
when  he  was  president  of  that  organization  in  1909. 

When  President  Hughs,  accompanied  by  Father  Kennedy, 
an  active  member  in  the  Council  of  Civic  and  Social  Agen' 
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cies,  called  on  Mr.  Rawleigh,  they  found  he  was  vitally  in' 
terested  in  having  playground  facilities  for  all  the  children 
in  Freeport  and  he  offered  to  back  this  specific  project  by 
buying  the  acre  tract  that  the  Association  and  Park  Board 
had  favored.  Mr.  Rawleigh  suggested  that  the  playground 
be  named  in  memory  of  his  son  Wilbur  who  had  died  in 
camp  during  World  War  I. 

At  an  open  meeting  in  Bethel  Mission,  July  13,  1948,  just 
three  months  after  the  organization  meeting,  the  deed  to  the 
acre  tract  was  presented  by  President  Hughs  to  the  Park 
Board,  Marvin  Burt,  president  of  the  Board,  accepting  it. 
Following  the  ceremony  of  presentation,  members  of  the  two 
organizations  discussed  plans  for  the  new  playground  and 
ways  that  they  could  work  together  for  the  promotion  of 
recreational  facilities  in  northwest  Freeport. 

The  Park  Board  took  charge  of  grading  the  land  and  put' 
ting  it  in  order  for  the  installation  of  equipment.  The  Park 
Board  put  in  four  swings,  jungle  bars,  teeter'boards,  and 
slides.  A  baseball  diamond  was  laid  out  and  a  backstop 
erected. 

On  August  26,  1948,  athletes,  both  boys  and  girls,  repre' 
senting  the  Wilbur  Playground,  competed  for  the  first  time 
with  representatives  of  other  local  parks.  In  the  Playground 
Field  Meet  at  Krape  Park  the  Wilburites  ran  up  99  points, 
which  put  them  in  second  place  in  the  city.  Read  Park 
athletes  scored  106  points  for  first  place. 

Wilbur's  Playground  has  gotten  off  to  an  excellent  start 
and  promises  to  fill  a  much'needed  and  long'felt  want  in  a 
section  that  has  welcomed  a  recreational  center. 


10.  Park  Commissioners  and  Officers 


Residents  of  the  Freeport  Park  District  have  every  reason 
to  be  deeply  grateful  to  the  Commissioners  and  Officers  for 
their  devotion  to  the  park  cause,  for  their  untiring  service, 
and  for  their  admirable  accomplishments.  The  Commission' 
ers  have  ever  been  conscious  of  the  advisability  of  keeping 
the  public  educated  on  park  problems,  on  plans  for  their 
development,  and  on  the  right  use  of  public  grounds.  In 
spite  of  bond  issues,  tax  warrants,  and,  more  recently,  the 
recreational  tax,  the  Commissioners  have  always  found  it 
imperative  to  watch  carefully  all  expenditures  and  to  put 
forth  every  effort  to  get  a  dollar’s  value  for  every  dollar 
spent.  Although  there  is  more  income  now  for  park  pur' 
poses  than  there  was  in  earlier  years,  yet  the  higher  cost  of 
equipment  and  labor  and  the  expanded  program  of  park 
activities  make  it  necessary  for  the  Commissioners  to  exer' 
cise  great  care  and  use  sound  judgment  in  the  expenditure 
of  funds.  The  administration  of  park  affairs  has  taken  much 
time,  thought,  and  energy  on  the  part  of  men  who  have 
many  business  obligations  of  their  own.  But  these  men  have 
been  civic'minded  citizens,  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
city  in  which  they  live  and  rear  their  families.  May  their 
efforts  in  behalf  of  the  present  and  future  generations  always 
be  appreciated.  And  may  all  citizens,  old  and  young,  take 
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pride  in  the  beautiful  parks,  co-operate  in  protecting  them 
from  misuse,  and  enjoy  them  to  the  fullest  extent. 

Many  of  the  Commissioners  and  Officers  have  spent  years 
working  for  the  parks;  some  have  had  their  terms  cut  short 
by  illness,  death,  or  removal  from  the  city.  Among  the  Com¬ 
missioners  who  have  served  from  five  to  ten  years  are  E.  A. 
Blust,  William  Molter,  M.  B.  Marvin,  Dr.  Poling,  Robert 
Moren,  H.  A.  Hillmer,  Dr.  Leavy,  Dr.  C.  L.  Best,  J.  F.  Rior- 
dan,  Clark  Browne,  and  the  present  Commissioners  Koenig, 
Haas,  and  Burt.  Among  those  who  served  from  ten  to  fifteen 
years  were  Dr.  Stealy,  Jacob  Weiss,  and  F.  A.  Read. 
H.  H.  Deery  and  Charles  Demeter  had  twenty-four  years  to 
their  credit. 

A  survey  of  the  terms  for  Officers  shows  that  Dr.  Stealy 
was  president  for  five  years,  holding  this  office  at  the  time  of 
his  death.  Charles  Demeter  was  president  for  nineteen  years, 
fourteen  of  which  were  consecutive.  Now  a  president  holds 
office  for  one  year  only,  a  ruling  that  makes  it  possible  for 
every  Commissioner  to  assume  the  responsibilities  of  the 
office.  H.  H.  Deery  was  vice-president  for  fourteen  years. 
Edwin  Selle  was  secretary  for  eleven  years  and  was  followed 
by  Clarence  Young  who  has  held  this  position  for  twenty- 
six  years,  during  one  of  which  he  was  also  treasurer. 
Edward  Bengston  was  treasurer  for  nine  years;  Ray  Cor¬ 
nelius  has  been  treasurer  for  twenty-two  years.  The  first 
attorney,  Bruce  Mitchell,  served  for  nineteen  years;  Charles 
Green  was  the  attorney  for  thirteen  years,  being  in  office  at 
the  time  of  his  death  in  1943.  Theodore  Gunkel,  who  has 
been  superintendent  of  Krape  Park  and  general  superintend- 
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ent,  was  made  manager  of  the  parks  in  1945.  His  interest 
and  efficiency  assure  excellent  management  of  every  phase 
of  park  administration. 

In  1945  when  Messrs.  Demeter  and  Deery  retired  from 
the  Board,  Commissioners  Koenig,  Haas,  and  Burt  gave  a 
dinner  for  them  in  the  Freeport  Hotel.  The  public  is  in  full 
accord  with  the  resolution  passed  by  the  Commissioners  at 
this  social  function.  This  resolution  said  in  part  that  the 
Commissioners  fully  acknowledged  and  appreciated  such 
long,  faithful,  and  efficient  service;  that  they  realized  the 
time,  energy,  and  money  these  men  had  contributed;  and 
that  they  recognized  and  commended  their  good  judgment 
in  the  planning,  maintaining,  and  financing  the  park  system. 

In  a  talk  at  a  meeting  of  the  D.A.R.  some  years  ago, 
Charles  Demeter  characterized  a  desirable  member  of  a  park 
board  in  this  way:  “It  isn’t  enough  to  ride  through  the 
parks  and  be  present  at  park  board  meetings.  A  man  who  is 
valuable  on  a  park  board  must  love  flowers,  reverence  trees, 
and  be  willing  to  serve  not  only  this  generation  but  those 
generations  to  come.  The  work  of  the  park  system  is  never 
finished;  there  is  always  more  to  do.”  Charles  Demeter, 
H.  H.  Deery,  and  all  other  Freeport  Park  Commissioners 
and  Officers  have  exemplified  and  do  now  exemplify  this 
characterization. 
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COMMISSIONERS  OF  THE  FREEPORT  PARK  DISTRICT 

William  F.  Jungkunz — June,  1911  to  April,  1912. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Stealy — June,  1911,  to  January,  1921  (died). 

E.  A.  Blust — June,  1911,  to  April,  1919. 

H.  J.  Leonard — June,  1911,  to  December,  1915  (resigned). 

Jacob  Weiss — June,  1911,  to  April,  1921. 

J.  W.  Sanderson — April,  1912,  to  April,  1914  (filled 
Jungkunz  vacancy). 

William  Mol  ter — December,  1915,  to  1922  (filled 
Leonard  vacancy)  (resigned). 

M.  B.  Marvin — April,  1915,  to  April,  1920. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Poling — April,  1919,  to  April,  1924. 

A1  N.  Stephan — April,  1920,  to  April,  1921  (resigned). 

Harry  H.  Deery — April,  1921,  to  April,  1945  (filled  Stephan  vacancy). 
Charles  Demeter — April,  1921,  to  April,  1945. 

Ralph  Unangst — 1922,  to  November,  1923,  (filled  Molter  vacancy) 
(resigned) . 

Robert  A.  Moren — April,  1923,  to  February,  1928  (resigned). 

Clark  J.  Browne — December,  1923,  to  April,  1931  (filled 
Unangst  vacancy). 

Arthur  A.  Haas — April,  1924,  to  April,  1925. 

George  F.  Wachlin — April,  1925,  to  January,  1927  (resigned). 

M.  G.  Schaub — April,  1927,  to  April,  1931. 

F.  A.  Read — February,  1928,  to  August,  1942  (filled 

Moren  vacancy)  (died). 

H.  A.  Hillmer — April,  1931,  to  April,  1937. 

Dr.  C.  J.  Leavy — April,  1931,  to  April,  1937. 

Dr.  C.  L.  Best — April,  1937,  to  February,  1942  (died). 

J.  F.  Riordan — April,  1937,  to  April,  1943. 

Robert  F.  Koenig — March,  1942,  to  (filled  Best  vacancy). 

Arthur  A.  Haas — September,  1942,  to  (filled  Read  vacancy). 
Marvin  Burt — April,  1943,  to 
Harry  Rubendall — April,  1945,  to 
John  Van  Deest — April,  1945,  to 
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OFFICERS 

PRESIDENT 

William  F.  Jungkunz — June,  1911,  to  April,  1912  (resigned). 

Jacob  Weiss — April,  1912,  to  April,  1916. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Stealy — April,  1916,  to  January,  1921  (died). 

Dr.  J.  A.  Poling — January,  1921,  to  April,  1923. 

Charles  Demeter — April,  1923,  to  April,  1928. 

Harry  H.  Deery — April,  1928,  to  April,  1930. 

M.  G.  Schaub — April,  1930,  to  April,  1931. 

Charles  Demeter — April,  1931,  to  April,  1945. 

Robert  F.  Koenig — April,  1945,  to  April,  1946. 

Arthur  A.  Haas — April,  1946,  to  April,  1947. 

John  Van  Deest — April,  1947,  to  April,  1948. 

Marvin  F.  Burt — April,  1948,  to 

VICE-PRESIDENT 

Harry  H.  Deery — April,  1931,  to  April,  1945. 

Arthur  A.  Haas — April,  1945,  to  April,  1946. 

John  Van  Deest — April,  1946,  to  April,  1947. 

Marvin  F.  Burt — April,  1947,  to  April,  1948. 

Harry  Rubendall — April,  1948,  to 

SECRETARY 

M.  B.  Marvin — June  14-28,  1911. 

Edwin  H.  Selle — July,  1911,  to  April,  1922. 

Clarence  P.  Young — April,  1922,  to 

TREASURER 

Edward  Bengston — June,  1911,  to  April,  1920. 

Clarence  P.  Young — April,  1920,  to  April,  1923. 

William  Hermsmeier — April,  1923,  to  April,  1926. 

Ray  Cornelius — April,  1926,  to 

ATTORNEY 

R.  B.  Mitchell — June,  1911,  to  April,  1930. 

Charles  H.  Green — April,  1930,  to  November,  1943  (died). 

No  attorney  appointed.  When  special  legal  work  required,  an  attor¬ 
ney  was  hired,  thus  dividing  the  work  among  various  members  of  the 
legal  profession. 
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PARK  PROPERTY  AND  EQUIPMENT 

The  following  comparative  tables,  material  for  which  was 
taken  from  the  first  annual  report,  April  1,  1913,  and  the 
last  annual  report,  April  1,  1948,  show  the  amazing  develop' 
ment  of  the  park  plan  under  the  administration  of  the  Com' 
missioners  and  Officers  over  a  period  of  only  thirty'seven 
years.  The  parks  had  grown  in  size  from  the  80  acres  in 
Taylor  Park  to  325  acres  in  six  parks.  From  15  to  30  people 
are  employed  in  the  parks,  the  number  varying  with  the 
season  and  the  projects  that  are  underway. 


ASSETS 
April  1,  1913 

Taylor  Park,  with  improvements . $57,257.67 

Furniture  and  Fixtures  . 103.07 

Tools  and  Equipment  .  332.70 

April  1,  1948 

Six  Parks . $514,464.42 

Buildings  .  70,288.06 

Trucks  and  Automobiles  .  5,106.51 

Ball  Diamonds  .  10,000.00 

Tennis  Courts .  5,000.00 

Playground  Equipment  and  Bleachers .  3,250.00 


PARK  COMMISSIONERS  AND  OFFICERS 
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